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SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 
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BEST-OF-THE-CROP 
WHEAT SELECTION 


International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- 
ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 
national’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flour is uniform. 
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RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL Z 
Ev k ienti ae 
ery known scientific control Z| 
is used in International labora- 4 S 





tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
“Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 


“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 

top-quality baked goods. . . day in and day out. 
‘*That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
IF Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 








PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT 
Uniform baked goods keep old 
customers, win new ones. Inter- 
national’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours keep production costs 
down, profits up for you. 


gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient 

waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. 
‘Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ 

Flour just right -for each of your particular requirements .. . 


IT’S MILLED 
FOR EACH SHOP 
REQUIREMENT 





designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 
For just 30 days compare production results 
—and production costs—of International 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
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Amenicens Me 


” Rolling Yp Their Sleeves / 


Career girls and carpenters . . . truck drivers and teachers . . 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 

Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘Heartbreak 
Ridge’’ have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die. . . will die. 

Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Lovett 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous. 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment . . . today! 


&) What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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IDENTICAL DAILY PERFORMANCE 


That’s what you want from the flour you use. . . 


That’s what you get in GOOCH’S BEST. 


From the first step of wheat selection to the 
actual flour delivery GOOCH Testing Methods 


are precision guardians of uniformity. 


As heretofore, Buy Gooch with Confidence. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
‘Identical Performance Flours That Need No Blending’’ 





Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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Pulling Together. 1 





The Baker is our best customer. Very little of 
our production goes into family flour. packages .. . 


none into prepared mixes. Naturally, what helps 
the baker helps us . . . so we’re in there “‘pulling” 
for the baker’s cause every day in the year. 


Milling uniform, high grade flour is our spe- 
cialty . . . not a sideline. Our complete flour line 
is produced under strict laboratory control... 
processed in one of the most up-to-date milling 
plants in the nation. You are invited to call on 


us — anytime. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR’ 
i 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


€ 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Lualily Glowrs Since 1875 













































“The Beardstown Mills” 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE~—White - Medium - Dark 


| GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *°xy.” 
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SURE THEY’RE REAL DIAMONDS. He’s so 
prosperous because he gets his flour in BEMIS 
COTTON BAGS and resells ’em for within a 


few cents of the original price. 





























You can save money, Mr. Baker, by using Bemis Cotton Flour Bags. Just 
launder the emptied bags (it’s easy to make arrangements for this) and 
sell them for home uses. Women jump at the bargain... good fabric at 


one-third less than store prices! 


Your Bemis Man 
will give you 

the complete story 
about Bemis 
Cotton Bags 

for flour. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Proven Merit 


t No flour is milled with greater care from finer wheat than 
KELLY’S FAMOUS. The proven baking merits of KELLY’S 
FAMOUS throughout many years is our pledge to you that 
1 KELLY’S FAMOUS will always be the equal of the best flour 


you can buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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When it comes to baking value, POLAR 
BEAR has always been one of the market's 
“best buys” for any baker. There are flours that 
are quoted cheaper than POLAR BEAR but 
none that give a greater actual economy in the 
final cost of production of a superior loaf of bread. 





Ralph C. Sowden | 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPAN 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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THERE’S MORE TO MAKING FLOUR THAN JUST THE MILLING 





andthe little pis 
that,Went to market 


BAKER: A zoo in the bakery business? That 
certainly is a new one on me. 

BIO-CHEMIST: This little critter works for you, 
all right and so do his neighbors . . . guinea 
pigs, white mice, chickens, turkeys, mink. 
They’re all in the Research Laboratories of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland. 

BAKER: Sounds like Noah’s Ark. Tell us more. 

BIO-CHEMIST: Well, the ADM Research Lab- 
oratories occupy a building covering a city 
block. That is the home of “crop chemistry.” 

MILLER: Creating new values from America’s 
harvests—prying into the private lives of such 
products as flax, soybeans, wheat, barley. 

BAKER: Quite a banquet for a guinea pig. 

BIO-CHEMIST: These little animals and fowls 
are used to measure the nutritive value of 
grains, oils and livestock feeds of all kinds. 
I wish I could take you on a trip through that 
laboratory. Test tubes, flasks, retorts, con- 
densors . . . why, right there we can give you 
any kind of weather you want! And it’s not 
just one laboratory. We have our own oil 
research laboratories. A cereal research lab— 
a model bakery. Poultry growing rooms—a 
metabolism lab. Problems from all over the 
country are brought to us. Sometimes we find 
it best, after making our own tests, to go out 
and check those tests in the field—right where 
the questions are raised. We are not paid to 
make guesses; it’s our business to find out. 

BAKER: So that’s how you know so much about 
crops. The wheats, for example, that make 
Commander-Larabee flours. 

MILLER: They do the same scientific searching 
into products in all ADM divisions. You see, 
this Research Division doesn’t have a thing 
to sell—it doesn’t even make anything, except 
ideas and information. But it does enable 
ADM to add many millions of dollars to the 
value of agricultural products. It brings to 
Commander-Larabee the knowledge gained 
in so many other fields—a lot not every miller 
can offer his customers. 

From scouting of wheat to actual milling, 

Commander-Larabee does benefit in a big way by 

the leadership of ADM in so many other fields. 

For that reason Commander-Larabee and its cus- 

tomers have definite advantages. 

THE BAKER THE BIO-CHEMIST 


\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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Theme of ABA Convention Urges 
Foresight in Meeting Tomorrow 


CHICAGO—The 1952 convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. will be 
built around the theme of “Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Problems Today,” accord- 
ing to J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., ABA president and gen- 
eral chairman of the convention pro- 
gram. The convention will be held 
Oct. 18-22 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

When a meeting was held to dis- 
cuss plans for the 1952 convention, 
the general talk centered around the 
old saying, “Don’t put off until to- 
morrow what you can do today,” Mr. 
Smith said. “As the purpose of our 
convention is to accomplish a better 
understanding of the many problems 
that confront the baking industry, 
the members of the committee 
planned on a well-balanced program 
to be able to face tomorrow’s prob- 
lems today. 

‘Tt is our intent that this program 
be highly informative and construc- 
tive and prove beneficial to all bak- 
ers. No problems will be left unan- 
swered for those bakers who take 
full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the many interesting ses- 
sions to be held throughout the en- 
tire convention,” Mr. Smith said. 

Chairmen of the branch sessions 
have streamlined their programs and 
will discuss important subjects co- 
inciding with the convention’s theme. 
Authorities on all phases of the bak- 
ing industry will be on hand to give 
detailed information on the con- 
stantly changing pattern of methods 
and operations in their particular 
fields. 

A review of the recent picnic pro- 
motion will be given by the Bakers 
of America Program on the closing 
day of the convention Oct. 22. This 
will be followed by an outline of the 
program’s promotional plans for 1953, 
which will include a repeat of the 
July picnic campaign as well as a 
“toast for breakfast” promotion in 
February and March. 

One of the outstanding business 
leaders of the nation will be the guest 
speaker on the Monday morning pro- 
gram. He is Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. He will address 
the general session of the convention 
on Oct. 20. 

Dr. Wilson’s subject will be “Strat- 
egy for True Liberals.” While his 
early training and activity was con- 
centrated in the field of science, Dr. 
Wilson is recognized nationally for 
his executive abilities and as a dy- 
namic speaker. 

He is a graduate of the College of 
Wooster, Ohio, and of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. After 
serving as a major in the Chemical 
Warfare Service during World War 
I, he became a director of research 
and associate professor at M.I.T. 

In 1922, Dr. Wilson joined the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana as assist- 
ant director of research at the Whit- 
ing refinery. He was made head of 
the company’s development and pat- 
ent department in 1929 and soon 
thereafter became a director and a 
vice president. 

From 1935 through 1944, he head- 
ed the Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co., New York, returning 
to Chicago in January, 1945, to be- 
come chairman of the board and chief 
executive of the parent company, 
Standard of Indiana. 

Dr. Wilson is known in the scien- 





1952 Convention Symbol 


tific world for some 85 technical pa- 
pers and more than 90 patents. In 
1943, he was awarded the Perkin 
Medal which is the ultimate recogni- 
tion attainable in the U.S. for work 
in applied chemistry. 

At the outset of World War II, he 
was chief petroleum consultant for 
the government and later functioned 
as chairman of the committee on pe- 
troleum economics of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council. 


Dr. Wilson is a director of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, and 





Dr. Robert E. Wilson 
. To Address Bakers... 


the First National Bank, Chicago; a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences; a life member of the cor- 
poration of M.I.T., and a trustee of 
the College of Wooster, the University 
of Chicago and the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, Chicago. 

He is a national vice president and 
director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; a director of the 
American Petroleum Institute; a 
member of the National Petroleum 
Council, an industry advisory group, 
and of the governing body of the Na- 
tional Conference Board. 
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See Page 68 of This Issue 











Bakers of America 
Ready Two Big 
Promotions for 1953 


CHICAGO—Two major promotion- 
al campaigns will be fostered by the 
Bakers of America Program during 
1953. 

J. Roy Smith, chairman of the 
bakers’ program planning committee, 
announced that the bakers will have a 
two-months’ campaign for better 
breakfasts in February and March, 
and that the “July Is Picnic Month” 
program started this year will be re- 
peated. 

The bakers will campaign vigorous- 
ly on the need for starting the day 
right with a complete, well rounded 
breakfast, satisfactory from the nu- 
tritional standpoint. 

The cooperation of all other or- 
ganizations in the food field interest- 
ed in breakfast items will be enlisted. 
The baker drive will be built around 
toast, but toast which goes along with 
breakfast meats and eggs, with ce- 
reals, with fruit juices, with dairy 
products and other items. 

Active assistance will be obtained 
from nutritionists, food editors, 
school teachers and others, Mr. 
Smith said. The baker national ad- 
vertising will be combined with local 
advertising by individual bakers to 
promote breakfasts. 

Point of sale merchandising kits 
will be distribtued for use by bak- 
ers and grocers in building the pic- 
nic theme. National publicity will be 
distributed on breakfasts through the 
program staff and the American In- 
stitute of Baking’s consumer service 
department. 

The 1952 picnic promotion proved 
to be a huge success, Mr. Smith said. 
Information is still reaching the pro- 
gram office from all sections of the 
country as to special promotional ma- 
terial in newspapers, on radio and TV 
stations, in magazines and at the 
point of sale, all aiming at outdoor 
eating, he said. 


Picnic Theme Snapped Up 


The surveys of various fields indi- 
cate a tremendous number of dif- 
ferent organizations which seized on 
the picnic theme for advertising and 
promotional programs in late June 
and through July. 

“We reported earlier on sales re- 
ports from bakers, which serve as 
measures of the sales of many other 
things which go along on picnics,” Mr. 
Smith said. “Later information 
strengthens those reports. 

“Bakers with up to 100 wholesale 
plants over the country show -sales 
of picnic buns up from 11% to 12% 
over 1951. A house-to-house distribu- 
tor operating in many states reports 
sales up 16%. Reports from bakers 
operating two to 10 plants show 
gains as high as 42% in picnic bun 
sales over the year ago level. 

“They all give credit to the picnic 
drive for the increase in sales. We 
know from these figures that the 
American people went on more pic- 
nics more frequently than ever be- 
fore. 

“With an even greater support for 
the campaign already assured for 
1953, we can expect still greater 
results next July.” 
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ABA CONVENTION ....... 9 


First details of the 1952 
convention of the’ Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., set for 
Chicago’s Hotel Sherman 
Oct. 18-22. Theme of the 
meeting will be, “Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Problems To- 
day.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 11 


A guide for sound com- 
munity relations activities. 
has been prepared for the 
use of bakers everywhere— 
to point up the growing im- 
portance of baker partici- 
pation in community activi- 
ties. 


FLOUR MARKET ......... 14 


Broad expansion of spring 
wheat flour buying and 
light purchases of south- 
westerns marked flour 
trade activity in the past 
month. Effectiveness of the 
price support program 
seems assured, and the out- 
look for a slow but steady 
climb of wheat to loan lev- 
els seems the best guess as 
to future developments. 
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The mechanics of commu- 
nity relations are empha- 
sized in this detailed re- 
port of a model bakery set 
up at the Minnesota State 
Fair, which distributed but- 
tered bread to over 200,000 
fairgoers and let them see 
a modern, sparkling bakery 
in action. 


Don’t Miss... 
GOT BB. TTOMS ...ccccccce 18 


There is no real bogey-man 
connected with the unioniz- 
ing of your bakery, accord- 
ing to George J. Emrich, 
contributing editor and a 
practicing baker. Mr. Em- 
rich draws heavily on per- 
sonal experience to outline 
the do’s and don’ts of treat- 
ing with the newly formed 
union group, 


FOREIGN MATTER ...... 32 


Foreign matter in baked 
products comes from just 
one place—human beings, 
E. J. Sperry emphasizes in 
a hard-hitting article de- 
signed to get the produc- 
tion superintendent think- 
ing about his responsibility 
in getting sanitary bread to 
the consumer. 
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Pepperidge Farm 
Begins New Baking 
Plant Near Chicago 


CHICAGO — Pepperidge Farm, 
Inc., nationally known baking firm, 
has started construction on a baking 
plant in Downers Grove, Ill., which 
is said to represent an investment in 
land, building and equipment of 
around $1,250,000. 

The new one-story bakery, with 
about 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
will be larger than the parent bak- 
ery in Norwalk, Conn., and exceed in 
size the branch in Philadelphia. A 
fourth bakery for the West Coast is 
said to be under consideration. 

Bread, rolls and chicken and tur- 
key stuffing are to be shipped 
throughout the Midwest by rail ex- 
press from the new bakery, which is 
to occupy a complete block. The 
building is to be of colonial design, 
with red colonial brick on all sides. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
BEGIN CO-OP BUYING 


LOS ANGELES—Plans for cooper- 
ative buying in quantities have been 
drawn up by the board of directors 
of the Master Baker Retail Assn. 
here. Fifteen independent bakers have 
subscribed to the project. Notices 
have been sent to all allied trades 
companies by Secretary Phil Seitz 
asking for items available for pur- 
chase in quantity by the association 
and drop shipped to participants in 
this plan. 

The framework of this baker co- 
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operative was devised at 12 board 
meetings held in the last four months. 
At the last meeting of the board it 
was decided that “every potential has 
been explored thoroughly” and that 
“it was therefore further agreed that 
the mechanics for such purchasing be 
set up.” 

The eventual goal of this project is 
the establishment of the MBRA as a 
baker-operated cooperative, where 
pooled buying of large quantity items 
from a single source can result in 
substantial savings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSION BAKERS PLAN 
MILLION-DOLLAR PLANT 


OKLAHOMA CITY —The Mission 
Bakers of Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
entered Oklahoma City with house- 
to-house delivery. For the past three 
months 18 trucks have been used. 

A million dollar plant is being 
erected here, in which the bakery 
goods for Oklahoma City and vicinity 
will be baked. At present the bakery 
goods are brought in every day from 
Hutchinson. When the bakery is com- 
pleted about 80 trucks will be used 
to cover the entire city. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: A 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share 
on the outstanding $5.50 dividend pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 1952, to 
holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business Sept. 12, 1952. The 
regular quarterly dividend, for the 
third quarter of the year 1952, of 
40¢ a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable under the same 
conditions, was also declared. 














International Crop Bulletin 
Reports on New Flour’s Quality 


MINNEAPOLIS — The laboratory 
and bakery service department of the 
International Milling Co. has released 
a crop bulletin on the new south- 
western wheat flour. 

“The first reports on the baking 
quality of this year’s crop were dis- 
couraging,” the bulletin says, “but 
it later developed that we would be 
able to mill winter wheat flour of 
excellent quality in spite of the spot- 
ty character of the crop.” 

International’s report follows: 


Sponges: 


Sponge Percentage — The best 
bread was produced with the new 
crop flour using a 65% sponge. High- 
er sponge percentages gave slightly 
greater loaf volume, but tended to 
open the grain. Lower sponge per- 
centages lowered the loaf volume. 
Medium stiff sponges were used in 
all tests and invariably produced the 
best results. 

Yeast Food—Yeast food can be 
used in slightly smaller quantities 
than was used with the old flour. 
We found 0.5% yeast food to be the 
best percentage. This amount was 
sufficient in all cases. 

Sponge Time—Various periods of 
Sponge time were tested. The best 
bread was obtained in a shorter 
Sponge time range than was used 
Successfully with the old flour. The 
best bread was produced with 3% 
to 4 hours sponge time, with sponges 
Set at 76 to 77° F., and using 2% 
yeast. Sponges went back to the 
mixer at 86 to 88° F. When the 


sponges were set at warmer tem- 
peratures no improvement in bread 
characteristics was noted. 


Doughs: 

Absorption—When dough consist- 
ency alone was considered, it was 
possible to use the same absorption 
as was used with the old flour, but 
for best dough handling, approximate- 
ly 2% lower absorption is preferred. 

Mixing Time—You will find the 
mixing requirement shorter for the 
new crop flour. It was found that 
the new flour required 25% less mix- 
ing than was required for the old 
crop flour. This change will be wel- 
comed by bakers who found the 
long mixing requirement of the old 
flour interfering with their produc- 
tion schedules. When the new flour 
is mixed beyond its requirement it 
stands the continued mixing well. 
It does not, however, stand up quite 
as long as the old flour. 

Floor Time—It was found that 
slightly increased floor time improved 
bread grain with the new flour. Un- 
der most shop conditions 35 minutes 
for large doughs and 40 minutes for 
smaller doughs should be sufficient 
floor time when doughs come from 
the mixer at about 80° F. 

With absorption held slightly be- 
low that used with the old flour, and 
floor time increased, new flour doughs 
handle well through the machinery. 
There is no apparent change in proof- 
ing time, but for best results be cer- 
tain that loaves have full proof when 
they go into the oven. Oven spring 
and loaf volume are excellent. 
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Guide for Community Relations 
Prepared for Baking Industry 


CHICAGO—A guide for sound com- 
munity relations activities by bakers 
has been prepared for distribution to 
members of the American Bakers 
Assn. 


The 20-page booklet, written at the 
direction of the ABA public relations 
policy committee and prepared by 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., ABA public 
relations counsel, contains detailed 
suggestions for community relations 
programs on a variety of subjects. 

Employee relations, customer rela- 
tions, community participation and 
open house programs are public re- 
lations subjects discussed. In addi- 
tion, the booklet discusses public 
speaking and publicity procedures 
and includes industry facts. 

It includes examples of community 
activities which have been conducted 
by bakers in various parts of the 
country. 

The booklet is illustrated with line 
drawings and attractively printed in 
red and black. 

The growing importance of baker 
participation in community activities 
as a means of building better under- 
standing and appreciation of the in- 
dustry prompted the preparation of 
the booklet, according to J. Roy 
Smith, ABA president and chairman 
of the public relations committee. 

“Not every problem of the baker 
at the local level is answered in this 
booklet,” he said, “but every baker 
will find helpful suggestions for his 
operations—ideas on how to make his 
position as a businessman appreciated 
in the community.” 

A series of one-day community re- 
lations clinics designed to aid mem- 
bers of the baking industry to im- 
prove their relations with commu- 
nity neighbors has been planned by 
the ABA in cooperation with regional 
and state bakery associations, Mr. 
Smith has announced. The first of 
these clinics will be held at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Gulfport, Miss., Sept. 18. 

Bakers from Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama have been invited to at- 
tend the special session which will be 
held in cooperation with the Tri-State 
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ABA’s New Booklet 


Bakers Assn. Andreas Reising, Sun- 
rise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, is 
president of the latter group. 

“Many individual bakers do not 
realize the important role their indus- 
try plays in the health and well- 
being of their consumers,” Mr. Smith 
said. “It is for this purpose that we 
have planned these series of meet- 
ings.” 

The morning session will feature 
talks by Mr. Smith, Dudley E. Mc- 
Fadden, public relations director of 
ABA, Mr. Reising and representatives 
from Hill & Knowlton. Harold Fied- 
ler, ABA secretary, will act as mod- 
erator. Curtiss H. Scott, ABA chair- 
man, will be the luncheon speaker. 

A workshop session during the aft- 
ernoon will enable bakers to discuss 
the basic principles discussed in the 
ABA booklet “Community Relations 
and You” and how these principles 
can be adapted to their own commu- 
nity problems. It will also enable 
them to present their local problems 
for group discussion and possible so- 
lutions. 





Standards for 
Proofers, Dough 
Troughs Issued 


NEW YORK—Formal standards of 
sanitation for mechanical proofers 
and dough troughs have been pub- 
lished by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee. 

Copies of the booklets, punched for 
insertion in a loose-leaf binder, are 
available at 25¢ a copy from the com- 
mittee headquarters, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPS FILES SUIT AGAINST 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 


WASHINGTON — The Continental 
Baking Co., Inc., 1101 Summit St., 
Toledo, is named defendant in an 
Office of Price Stabilization treble 
damage action of $58,319.82, alleging 
overceiling sales of bread, which was 
filed in the U.S. District Court at To- 
ledo by Gerald P. Openlander, assist- 








ant to U.S. Attorney John J. Kane, 
Jr. 

OPS alleges that the Toledo firm 
sold bread at overceiling prices dur- 
ing the nine-month period between 
Aug. 22, 1951, and Apri! 28, 1952, the 
actual overcharges ranging from %¢ 
to 1¢ a loaf and totaling $19,439.84. 
According to OPS officials, the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. case is believed 
to be the first court case involving 
overceiling sales. of bread. 





REPRINT AVAILABLE 


CHICAGO—An article on “How to 
Sell a Loaf of Bread,” which ap- 
peared in the August issue of Na- 
tional Grocers Bulletin, now is avail- 
able in reprint form through the Bak- 
ers of America Program. The article, 
which was accompanied by a cover 
picture, is designed to show grocers 
how to increase bakery department 
business. It points out that “bread 
is one of the really big traffic build- 
ers in any store. “The 4-page reprint 
is available from the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., at a cost of $3 
a 100 plus shipping charges. 
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Higher Baker’s Costs, Lowered Returns 
for Farmers Analyzed in 


WASHINGTON — The trends in 
costs and profits for the baking indus- 
try, as well as comment on the farm- 
er’s share of the consumer bread dol- 
lar, are detailed in a report by Stan- 
ley W. Phillips in a recent issue of 
the Marketing and Transportation 
Situation. 

Mr. Phillips is an economic analyst, 
writing for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Statistics and tables in 
the report show the average spread 
between retail and wholesale bread 
prices, hourly earnings in the paking 
and milling industries, and the income 
and net of baking firms. 

The essential text of Mr. Phillips’ 
article follows, together with selected 
illustrations and statistics. The com- 
plete text of the report can be had 
by writing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Although farmers’ prices for wheat 
have declined substantially from the 
record level reached in January, 1948, 
prices of bread have risen further 
and are at an all-time high. 

The increase in the price of bread 
can be traced largely to the higher 
costs of baking. Costs of milling flour 
and of transportation also have in- 
creased but these items are of lesser 
importance in the retail price of 
bread. The retail margin has stayed 
fairly stable in this period. 

The farmer’s share of the consum- 
er’s bread dollar in 1951 was 3¢ low- 
er than in 1948. For other articles in 
the “market basket,” the farmer’s 
share in 1951 averaged only 1¢ lower 
than in 1948. The recent rise in retail 
bread prices has decreased the farm- 
er’s share still further. 

In 1951, the consumer’s bread dol- 
lar was shared about as follows: 

Cents 

EE OEP OCTET TE 19 
Grain elevators, transporta- 

tion agencies and manufac- 

turers of nonwheat ingredi- 
ents 
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Advances in bread prices above the 
record levels of 1951 without a cor- 


responding change in wheat prices 
raises several basic questions regard- 
ing processing and distribution 
charges. These can be summed up in 
one question. 

Prices received by flour mills and 
bakeries for their products have been 
rising during the past six years, but 
their costs also have increased con- 
siderably. With respect to labor, the 
most. important cost item, hourly 
earnings have increased steadily. Out- 
put per worker has not shown a cor- 
responding rise and employers have 
tended to pass on higher costs to the 
buyers of their products and services. 

Data on profits are limited to some 
of the larger companies. For these 
concerns, both flour milling and bread 
baking, profits before taxes have av- 
eraged considerably higher than in 
earlier years. After the payment of 
taxes, however, profits have appeared 
much more modest. In terms of the 
ratio of net operating profit to net 
sales, the profit position of four large 
flour milling concerns in recent years 
has been below 1942 in every year 
but one. Exactly comparable figures 
are not available for six large whole- 
sale bakeries. However, net profit as 
a percentage of sales has been below 
1935-39 in every year since except 
1946 and 1948. 


Bread Prices at All-Time High 

The upward trend in wholesale and 
retail prices of white bread since 
1939 is the longest continuous rise on 
record. Price increases were moder- 
ate during the World War II period 
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of price control, but were rapid “fter 
controls were removed. Retail bread 
prices in 1945 averaged 14.5% above 
those of 1939, 95% above in 1951, 
and 102% above in May, 1952. 

As might be expected, wholesale 
prices also rose. A close relationship 
exists between average wholesale and 
retail prices in the four US. cities 
where the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gathers data on both (fig. 4 and table 
1). These series indicate that the 
retailer’s gross margin has moved 
within fairly narrow limits and that 
fluctuations seem to have been un- 
related to price trends. The gross 
margin increased slightly between 
1947 and the beginning of the Korean 
crisis. Since then it has drifted about 
one third of a cent below the 2.2¢ 
reached in June, 1950. There is no 
evidence that retailers have attempt- 
ed to maintain historical margins, 
either in terms of cents or percent- 
age of retail price. On the contrary, 
this narrowing of the gross margin 
suggests that grocers have met or 
have anticipated meeting buyer re- 
sistance. 


Bread Prices Depart from Wheat 
Price Trend 


Before the war, changes in farm 
prices for wheat paralleled changes 
in retail prices for bread. Bread prices 
and wheat prices both advanced in 
1946 and 1947 but early in 1948 wheat 
prices at the farm declined while 
retail bread prices held firm. This 
situation continued through 1949 and 
the first half of 1950. After the Ko- 


Table 1—White Pan Bread. Average Spread Between Retail and Wholesale Price Per Pound 
Loaf, Four Cities, 1946-52* 


1946 1947 19458 
S = =f > = 
és 7s 9 
Month— | Ee p. Fe 3 ke 
. oF . Se € 2 
os". 2:°o> 2-3" 
January 2.4 26.1 1.3 ..10.6 LF 6S 
February 1.6 17.2 1.3 10.6 1.7 11.9 
pS errr 1.6 17.2 1.5 12.0 a7 32.9 
APFIL ..cceee 1.4 14.3 1.3 10.1 a.4. §3.9 
MAY sccccccs 1.4 13.7 1.5 11.4 1.7 11.9 
SUMO scccect 2.4 21.4 1.6 12.0 1.7 11.9 
SUE cvcvcsce 1.4 12.3 1.7 12.8 1.6 11.3 
pS ae 1.7 13.7 1.7 12.8 1.6 11.3 
September .. 1.5 12.0 1.8 13.4 ne 6Sae 
October 1.4 11.3 1.6 11.8 1.6 11.3 
November .. 1.1 9.0 1.9 12. 1.6 11.3 
December ... 1.0 8.2 1.7 2119 1.9 13. 
Average .. 1.57 14.7 1.57 11.8 1.67 11.8 


*New York, Chicago, 


New Crleans and San 





1949 1950 1951 1952 
3 s 8 8 
Ss Ss s es § 3s 
o 3 o 3 o & 8 3 
S =! 2 af 2 <2 -2 =e 
.). 2 Se eee 8 ee 
ae @ B® a e* g B® 
2.1 14.8 2.1 14.7 1.7 10.6 1.9 11.7 
1.9 13.4 2.2 15.3 1.8 11.2 1.9 11.7 
2.0 14.0 2.0 14.0 1.9 11.8 32 32.7 
2.1 14.6 2.1 14.6 1.9 11.8 1.9 11.7 
2.0 14.0 2.1 14.6 1.8 11.2 2.4 14.4 
2.2 15.3 2.1 14.6 1.8 11.2 os ee 
2.1 14.7 1.8 12.2 1.7 10.6 ee ee 
2.1 14.7 1.8 11.9 1.8 11.2 oe os 
2.1 14.7 1.8 11.9 1.9 11.7 =) ee 
2.1 14.7 1.8 11.9 3.3 34.7 o° oe 
2.1 14.7 1.8 11.9 1.9 11.7 oe ee 
2.1 14.7 1.7 11.3 1.9 11.7 oe oe 
2.10 14.5 1.53 13.2 1.80 11.4 


Francisco. 


rean war began, wheat prices ad- 
vanced somewhat but remained fair- 
ly steady through 1951 and 1952 at 
about 1948 levels. Bread prices rose 
on three occasions during the past 
two years, in mid-1950, in the winter 
of 1950-51 and in the late spring of 
1952. These advances amounted to 
much more than the wheat price in- 
crease and brought an all-time high 
in bread prices. 

Since early 1951, bread prices have 
been subject to price control, and the 
two most recent price increases were 
authorized by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Originally frozen at 
Dec. 19, 1950-Jan. 25, 1951, levels 
under the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation, Supplementary Regulation 
No. 80 to the GCPR, November, 1951, 
permitted bakers to raise prices 11% 
over the highest three-month average 
price reached in 1949. Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 135 dated April 10, 
1952, allowed bakers increases of 
16% over highest prices charged in 
1949. Exact dollar-and-cent increases 
resulting from each of these regula- 
tions were passed on to consumers by 
retailers without regard to any cus- 
tomary mark-up percentages. 


Farm Share Declines 

These increases in retail prices 
have meant some decline in the farm- 
er’s share of the consumer's bread 
dollar. After the end of World War 
II this share remained fairly constant 
at about 20% for grain and 4 to 5% 
for other ingredients until 1947 when 
it moved upward with rising wheat 
prices. Beginning with the sharp de- 
cline of wheat prices in February, 
1948, the farmer’s share of the retail 
bread price dropped to 18% for the 
flour content and 4% for all other 
ingredients. In 1949 and 1950, the 
farmer’s share for the flour content 
remained at 16 to 17% with another 
3% accounted for by other ingredi- 
ents. In 1950, a sharp rise in bread 
prices accompanied by only a moder- 
ate improvement in farm prices 
brought the farmer’s share of. the 
bread dollar down to 16% for flour 
and 19% for all ingredients. 

When bread prices and wheat prices 
moved in opposite directions in 1 
and to a lesser extent in 1950-51, the. 
processing and marketing spreads 
widened and considerable interest de- 
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- veloped in determining at what point * e + 

in the marketing process the sisnif- Forum Reviews Baking Quality of 

cant changes occurred. The a de- y 

ee of constancy prevailing between P] FI 
catessle and retail prices shown in 52 Crop Hard Winter Wheat ours 
figure 4 and a smaller percentage 
mark-up for retailers in 1951 and 1952 KANSAS CITY—As sources of the teristics of the new winter wheat 
than in previous postwar years (ta- new crop winter wheat broadened, crop is the malting requirement, 
ble 1) narrowed the search for sig- some early peculiarities of the crop Claude F. Davis, Standard Milling 
nificant increases to the transporta- were overcome and bakers can ex- Co., Kansas City, declared. It re- 
tion, milling and baking stages. pect to bake a good loaf of bread mains unchanged. He also advised 

— from 1952 hard winter flour, the an- that it might be satisfactory to re- 

Factors Responsible for Brea nual new crop flour forum agreed duce the bleach in the flour slightly 

Price Increases in Kansas City Aug. 21. Sponsored to get a better bromate response. Mr. 

Transportation: Charges for mov- by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club Davis believed that average flours 
ing the wheat from farm to mill, and the Kansas City section of the of 11% protein were yielding quite 
usually via one or more storage American Association of Cereal favorable bromate responses. 
points, and those for moving flour (Chemists, the meeting of millers, Bakeshop performance was sum- 
from mill to bakery are included in bakers, chemists and allied interests marized by Orville W. Pettit, C. J. 
the farm-retail price spread. Wheat pointed up some of the differences Patterson Co., Kansas City. Some of 
and flour are moved largely by rail. jn the handling of the new crop thus his suggestions and observations in- 

Since June 30, 1946, rail rates on far, put generally predicted there cluded the fact that a reduction of 
grain and grain products have been would be only slight adjustments absorption by 1% is advisable. Dough 
raised on several occasions. Present from now on. temperatures chould be slightly low- 
rates authorized by the Interstate “We are confident in mills’ ability er, or around 86-87 degrees because 
Commerce Commission on this class to make careful wheat selection for doughs are softer than a year ago. 
: of commodities average 71% higher, their mixes and that 100% new wheat Fermentation time should be reduced 
- for the country as a whole, than on fiours will hold to adjustments al- slightly, he said. He noted a slight Carl Rupe 
the above date. ready made for current flours which increase in mixing tolerance. For bet- 

More than half of this increase has still contain a percentage of old ter loaf volume he suggested proofing NEW MANAGER — The Pineapple 
taken place since 1948. Transporta- wheat,” Ralph W. Mitchell, Purity about five minutes longer than last Growers Assn. of San Francisco re- 
tion charges now approximate only Bakeries Service Corp., Chicago, stat- year with temperatures in the proof Ce®tly appointed Carl Rupe as promo- 
1¢ per pound loaf. However, an in- ed in his featured address of the aft- box unchanged to one or two degrees ion manager of the association’s 
crease in transportation costs may  ernoon. lower. year-round national campaign pro- 
lead to considerably larger increases Earlier the 85 or more persons in Mr. Mitchell pointed out that a fa- ™oting the use of canned pineapple 
in the retail price of bread. This re- attendance at the Aztec Room of the vorable characteristic of 1952 doughs im the baking industry and the home. 
sults from the fact that millers and President Hotel heard more specific was the fact that they tended to be Mr. Rupe was formerly with the 
bakers often calculate their margins resumes of the new crop as experi- less sticky. If there is evidence of California Wine Advisory Board as 

1- as a percentage mark-up of these enced in the laboratories of mills in rough breaks, increase the malt Promotion and merchandising man- 
P costs. Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Ne- slightly, he advised. As to floor time, #8€: 
it Milling Cost Increases: The price braska. Larry Warren, Commander- about 5 to 10 minutes longer is satis- 
e spread for flour is the difference be- Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, factory compared with a year ago. 
t tween the mill sales value of the flour was unable to be present to speak on sethnids tay teil canine in aah its latest acquisition will be continued 
T content of a 1-lb. loaf of bread and mixing time and absorption and in in operation. The purchase was made 
of the cost to the mill of the equivalent his place Homer Poe, Wichita (Kan- MIDWEST BAKERS ALLIED to provide Continental with the facili- 
‘0 quantity of wheat after adjustment sas) Flour Mills Co.; Charles Sullivan, ties for supplying its expanded needs 
- has been made for the value of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- CLUB APP OINTS MANAGER in this booming defense and naval 
h byproduct feeds.* son; John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., KANSAS CITY — The Midwest ase city, the company said. 
This spread represents the share of Wichita; Bert Morganson, Abilene Bakers Allied Club has announced BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
v4 the consumer’s bread dollar received (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and Marvin the appointment of Mrs. Helen Bell 
d by the milling industry. In the post- Lawrenson, Colorado Milling & Ele- as club manager. Mrs. Bell has been !NCORPORATION OF 
: = —_. it ¥~ gee 3 a vator Co., Denver, summarized their 4 resident of Kansas City for about BROLITE ANNOUNCED 
, value of wheat fairly closely. As the experiences. + : 
at farm value declined in 1948 and 1949 eaeranee by Jim Doty, Doty pr gsc se Bon a Ant non ay see esta eee Ce, See 
ls ° . . : oe y to the sales man ly became a corporation, according 
from the 1947 high, the mill spread Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, ager of the Clipper Manufacturing to a recent announcement by W. E 
B moved in the same direction. Its rise their observations included the fact (og She succeeds Miss Ruth Ann D ot ages Map 1 “ms 7 The 
mn during 1950 and 1951, however, pre- that mixing time was down about - ; . a a a Sens s - 
ith, who this summer was married 
1, celled and exceeded, percentagewise, 25% with 4.4% minutes the average Smith, Ss incorporation was completed just 
yo the upward trend of wheat prices. compared with 5-6 mi eto Walter Kuckenbecker, southwest- prior to the death of Mrs. Kathryn 
ze , ™~ pared with o-6 minutes a year ern manager of the Red Star Yeast M. Breault, who had been elected 
4 The spread in 1951 averaged 0.80¢, ago. Most adjustments which have & Products Co resident, and no successor has been 
ce the highest annual average since 1920. been made on flours of 20 to 50% pees on a ' 
0, This was 31% of the farm value of new wheat will stand through the Brett dp mete s ols otbenes 7 Oth ffi f the fi - 
of the wheat in a loaf of bread compared _ remainder of the year because of wider SOLD TO CONTINENTAL ther officers of the firm ee cee 
= to 23% in 1946. wheat selection. Kansas wheats show SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Southern 0d hs i es ey 
s Table 2—Hourly Earnings: Flour and Other a reduction of 1.5-2% on absorption, California Baking Co. has been pur- poe m0 — ws a a cr vee —— 
: cn ie ac eee It was reported chased ty the Continental Baking Gent and seretay; Mr. Dawson, vie 
od -——Hourly earningst—— One of the more normal charac- Co. The present Continental plant and and E. A. Busch, assistant secretary. 
Actual Index numbers 

Year- al dollars 1939—100 BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Aver. 1935-39 .... 0.571 94.4 
P ae acon a Spaulding Conducts 
OA aa .639 105.6 e 
n- — Peteahebeee 1 ane Get-Out-Vote Drive 
ad Sete = 139.3 r 
ar i “892 147.4 ELMIRA, N.Y.—Spaulding Baker- 
nt Spee sreteeeeees zt 4.7298 164.6 ies, Inc., has distributed 150,000 red, 
| ES 2 eee Ze $1.145 189.3 F : ‘+h 3 
% | Saas 1.236 204.3 white and blue voting appeals with its 
en 1950 re a ar cae A bread in the Elmira district, complet- 
at se 245.0 ing the first phase of a nonpartisan 
ie- tIncludes overtime. drive to get out the vote in this area. 
ry, tRevision in series beginning 1947—Old The distribution took about 10 days 
ail eorles: 1947. $1.146. and was aimed to stimulate interest 
he The principal component of the in primary voting. 
er mill spread is labor cost, which has The sales talk is in the form of an 
he amounted to from 10 to 15% of the end seal placed on the loaf of bread 
ant mill’s sales dollar. Significant in- so that it is in a good spot for store 
1er creases in hourly earnings have oc- display as well as to catch the eye of 
di- curred here since the end of World the consumer in the home. 
ad War II (table 2). Hourly earnings “Vote as you like—but be sure to 
er- in 1945 were approximately 50% vote,” reads the seal. Inscribed on 
ces above the 1935-39 average but were the seal. is a square with a red “X” 
the about 150% above in 1951. The most to resemble the square in which a 
our Substantial increases in hourly earn- voter marks his ballot. Spaulding 

ings took place between 1946 and 1947 SOGAP-BOX ADVERTISEMENT—Stuart Zimmerman, son of R. R. Zimmer- Bakeries will culminate its drive with 
ces and between 1950 and 1951, which co- man, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, is shown above at the wheel of his soap- a second distribution before the No- 
948 (Continued on page 71) box racer, which he drove during the annual Soap-Box Derby competition in’ vember election. James E. Kirby, El- 
the = his city. Stuart used the slogan “Let Your Baker Do Your Baking” widely mira plant general manager, reported 
ads ee ong Bh Fy Rt sol reanires publicized in the area by the Cahokia Flour Co. Over 60,000 people witnessed that the campaign has created wide- 
de- Ib. wheat (71% estietions. era a races, according to the St. Louis Globe Democrat, sponsor of the race. spread interest. 
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Spring Flour Buying Swells; Wheat Steadies 


In the past month bakers have 
booked spring wheat flour heavily, 
while additional purchases of hard 
winter wheat flour have been very 
light. This development was in line 
with usual seasonal experiences, with 
the exception that users of hard win- 
ters did not find an opportunity to 
further extend their contracts as is 
often the case when spring wheat 
harvesting reaches its peak and re- 
sults in lower wheat costs generally. 
This year, because of a short crop 
and wide participation in the gov- 
ernment’s loan program, wheat 
values in the Northwest held steady 
through the harvest period and even 
showed some advances. Ordinary 
types of cash wheat at Minneapolis, 
for example, moved up 1%4¢ bu. be- 
tween early August and early Sep- 
tember. However, higher protein 
wheat declined a few cents. 

At Kansas City, meanwhile, all 
types of wheat shot up almost 10¢ 
bu. as amounts offered on the open 
market were short of requirements. 
This was a direct result of the op- 
eration of the support program as 
storage facilities in the Southwest 
are jammed with wheat under loan 
or withheld from the market for 
possible loan pledging. 

Flour prices at Minneapolis were 
steady to slightly lower, due in part 
to sharply competitive selling. At 
Kansas City, flour was quoted about 
10¢ sack higher in early September 
than in early August. Millfeed values, 
although subject to considerable fluc- 
tuation during the period, averaged 
out to about the same levels as pre- 
viously. Continuation of this situ- 
ation is looked for until late fall 
and winter millfeed demand lifts 
prices, which, if it develops, will act 
as a brake on flour prices. 

Not much change has occurred in 
the chief factors likely to influence 
wheat and flour prices, and the out- 
look appears to be for a possibly 
slow and steady climb to wheat sup- 
port levels. However, a review of 
some of these factors reveals new 


evidence and some revision of pre- 
vious observations. 


Attraction of Loan 
Plan Irresistible 


Evidence of the effectiveness of 
the price support program is appar- 
ent in the government’s report that 
a total of 169 million bushels of 1952 
wheat had been put under loan or 
purchase agreement by Aug. 15. No 
exactly comparable figure for last 
year is available, but through the 
full month of August, 1951, only 
about 68 million had entered the 
support program. The much heavier 
participation of farmers this year 
was due, of course, to the extremely 
heavy supplies of wheat in the South- 
west and resulting market values far 
below the loan basis. Judging from 
trade reports, a large portion of the 
spring wheat harvested this year also 
has gone into loan. As yet no of- 
ficial figures are available. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts 
—and trade observers agree—that 
the total placed under support this 
year will most likely exceed the pre- 
vious record of 408 million bushels 
tied up in 1942. This prospect re- 
mains one of the chief bullish in- 
fluences on the market in coming 
months, serving as it ultimately must 
to create supply shortages in the 
midst of plenty. 


Dry 8. W. Weather 
Still a Coneern 


Considerable apprehension is still 
expressed concerning dry weather in 
parts of the winter wheat belt, a 
factor which has delayed planting of 
the 1953 crop or made it necessary 
to seed in dry soil in hopes of re- 
ceiving adequate moisture in time 
for seed germination later. Hardest 
hit by the dry weather are portions 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 
Kansas, which also has been very 
dry during the late summer, received 
additional drouth relief in early Sep- 


tember, but official crop reports point 
out that more moisture is needed in 
local areas to permit seeding. Tem- 
peratures in Texas held above 100° 
for almost a month, although wheat 
drilling was due to start in areas 
which received showers. Abnormally 
high temperatures in Oklahoma pre- 
vailed in five of six recent weeks, 
and some wheat was being sown in 
dry soil. The drouth situation has 
encouraged farmers to hold onto 
wheat supplies from the 1952 crop, 
a bullish market devetopment in ad- 
dition to the long term possibility 
of a smaller crop next year because 
of the dry weather. 


Record World 
Supplies Seen 


First estimates of world wheat 
supplies in the current crop year re- 
veal that a new record production 
is possible. Huge wheat crops in the 
U.S. and Canada and near average 
output in Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries appears assured. In Argentina, 
where a virtual crop failure occurred 
last year, conditions are said to be 
favorable for a normal crop this win- 
ter. U.S. production, estimated at 
1.3 billion bushels, is near the larg- 
est on record, and Canada’s official 
forecast for a harvest of 656 mil- 
lion bushels indicates a new record 
there. Canada also had a large car- 
ryover of 213 million bushels. ‘Larger 
crops in Turkey, France and French 
North Africa point to surpluses in 
those countries, also. Barring unfore- 
seen developments, world supplies in 
1952-53 will be plentiful. 


U.S. Exports Due 
to Diminish 


In view of heavy world supplies, 
U.S. wheat exports are certain to 
fall off sharply this year. Canada, 
because of its big surplus, has served 
notice that it aims to capture as 
much of the world wheat market as 
possible, having lowered its prices 
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on wheat sold outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. With for- 
eign nations holding off on purchases 
or swinging more to Canadian 
sources, U.S. exports of wheat and 
flour so far this crop year are well 
behind last year. Since July 1, 245 
million bushels had been shipped 
through late August, some 20 mil- 
lion less than in the same period a 
year ago. Some current estimates of 
crop year shipments run as low as 
300 million bushels, compared with 
previous estimates as high as 375 
million. Last crop year the US. 
shipped 470 million bushels. The out- 
look, therefore, is for a much larger 
carryover of 1952 supplies next July, 
although the influence of this fac- 
tor will be tempered by the prospect 
that much of the supply will be 
owned by the government and with- 
held from the market. 


Rise to Support 
Level May Be Slow 


Despite plentiful supplies and the 
prospect for diminishing exports in 
1952-53, wheat prices appear unlike- 
ly to move much lower and in the 
long run should reach the loan level 
some time during the marketing year. 
The most significant market observa- 
tion that can be made—often re- 
peated here and elsewhere—is that 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


Sept. 6 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


Chicago 


ee DE POGRME oc ccccccccesses 5.60 @5.65 
Goreme High GIBteM .occccccscccs eos awe 











SO ae es ee 
Spring standard .......... 5.51@5.55 
Spring first clear ......... --ee 5.50@5.55 
eee See GE «oc ccenceceesesd 5.40@5.60 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.35@5.50 
Hard winter first clear ison -+-@4.84 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.72@6.84 
Soft winter standard 4.94@6.14 
Soft winter straight cos ses 
Soft winter first clear 4.40@5.90 
Bee TOU, WRI cccccccsces 6.27@6.84 
ee GE EE an cwet vests oeveedses 4.27@4.55 
New York 
Goris Di GION cc scecccseseds 6.35 @6.47 
RE GE: ood b-oetna.s0e» oe Kee ue 6.15@6.27 
TOT Te Tree 6.05@6.17 
eee NOG GOORT oc ccscccsccs 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter short ..ccccccccrce - 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.90@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... ea 
Soft winter short patent ........ -@ 
Mott winter etemight ..ccccccsecccs 5.25 @5.55 
Soft winter first clear ..... - oontece 
ee Ge, TEED ec cccccevessccess 5.70 @5.75 


re meee, GE. se escesecevcsines a ore 


All quotations on basis of carload lots: 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
5.65@5.75 ...@.. --@... 6.42@6.43 
5.45@5.55 ...@.. --@5.90 6.22@6.23 
5.35@5.45 ...@.. --@5.80 6.12@6,.13 
6.25@5.50 ...@.. --@5.70 6.05@6.06 

--@... 5.30@5.40 om i < were ee 
oT 5.20@5.30 --@5.50 5.98@5.99 
er 4.10@4.35 --@5.35 5.68@5.69 
7 ye 6.75@7.00 --@5.95 5.84@5.85 
--@.. eos ses eel nee e000 ees 
-++@... 5.25@5.35 ...@5.10 5.64@5.65 
cet cca onal ace --@4.50 4.68@4.70 
5.00@5.15 s2@ us @5.58 5.87@5.88 
4.00@4.15 «+@ 2... =e - @4.58 4.87@4.88 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.35@6.45 6.37@6.47 6.23@6.39 6.10@6.20 
6.15@6.25 6.17@6.27 6.02@6.19 6.00@6.10 
6.05@6.15 6.07@6.17 5.92@6.09 5.85@6.05 
6.00@6.10 5.92@6.12 5.86@6.28 5.75@5.95 
5.90@6.00 6.12@6.22 5.82@6.00 5.65@5.75 
5.85@5.95 5.92@6.02 5.66@5.80 5.50@5.70 

wy coe@ cece «ccc cee S0RUERE 

. oe eo@cce coc cc 5.55 @5.85 

--@... 5.27@5.62 ...@... 5.20@65.40 
ces icns coc coe <cell occ. CORE Oee 
5.85 @5.95 -@. 5.60@5.65 ...@.. 

-@... oo@. 4.65@5.14 --@.. 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1952 
(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represents 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


EEE bi esnins ss cteebarenee 


nis coca aces Neadeee 
Interior Northwest .. ...0...ccessoce 


BEE, cv tccincccsecse 
NEED Sd dee Sbdydc.enenivec tees 
Ss icc rien eb ds be Kd s wedbese 


PIE os ooc es csccvcscces 


PEI. Sooo ccs dcdcecewees 
ES Ea a spe er eee aD 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST . 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total .............. 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. . 




















August July August 
1952 1952 1951 
2,067,212 2,367,457 2,348,300 
1,171,595 1,145,462 1,182,852 
1,840,993 1,890,873 2,185,044 
3,012,588 3,036,335  _—«3,367,896 
1,303,244 1,306,541 1,160,229 
3,949,498 4,112,108 4,350,421 
5,252,742 5,418,649 5,510,650 

875,303 805,477 734,311 
239,505 199,388 302,452 
219,477 218,053 223,324 
1,325,285 1,222,918 1,260,087 
2,161,719 2,129,914 2,246,475 
13,819,546 14,175,273 14,733,408 

73.8 74.1 14.6 

18,751,000 19,099,000 19,679,000 
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at some time during each crop year 
prices move up to the support level. 
When this will occur, of course, can- 
not be forecast, but there appears 
some reason to believe it may take 
a longer time than usual for the 
full impact of the support program 
to be felt because of large supplies 
—perhaps quite late in the market- 
ing year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR INCOME DROPS 
SLIGHTLY FROM ’51 HIGH 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO— Net 
sales of $19,194,890 for the six months 
ending June 30, 1952, have been re- 
ported by Shellmar Products Corp. 
The figure exceeds sales for the same 
period of any previous year except 
1951. 

After provision for income taxes, 
net earnings were $727,536. Payment 
of dividends on 100,000 shares of 
4%% preferred stock left a balance 
of $616,047 available for dividends on 
common stock. This is equivalent to 
$1.31 per share. 

Decreases in sales and earnings 
from all-time highs achieved in 1951 
are ascribed by corporation officials 
to the accumulation of excess inven- 
tories in users’ hands. Recent upturn 
in demand indicates that liquidation 
of inventories is largely completed, 
it is reported, with sales since June 
30 running ahead of the same period 
a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WAGE INCREASES APPROVED 
SCRANTON, PA.—Wage increases 

have been approved in new contracts 

with Biesecker and Scheuer Bakeries 
and Local 53, Bakers & Confectionery 

Workers, it was announced here. 

The Biesecker contract provides a 
wage boost of 744¢ an hour and im- 
proved sick pay clause. Scheuer’s 
agreed to an additional 4%¢ to make 
the boost total 712¢, the union said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROFITS INCREASE FOR 
DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 

CLEVELAND—Profits of the Dur- 
kee Famous Foods division of the 
Glidden Co. were considerably ahead 
of last year for both the third quar- 
ter and the nine months ending July 
31, although dollar sales volume in 
this division was lower because of 
lower unit prices, Dwight P. Joyce, 
president of the Glidden Co., has re- 
ported. 

Consolidated sales and profits of 
the entire company, however, were 
lower for the current period than 
for the comparable period of 1951, 
because of higher taxes and govern- 
ment restrictions on soya bean prod- 
ucts, he said. 

Net sales for the nine months end- 


——_——_— 
RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DIP IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dipped 9% below May figures during 
June, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales were also 
6% under those for the same month 
in 1951. For the first six months of 
1952, sales were 1% higher than for 
the same period in 1951. 


————— 




















THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Drop in Cottonoil Production May 
Force Boost in Shortening Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


American Baker Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Bakers and other 
users of shortening who have rested 
complacently in the supposition that 
we have been wallowing in supplies of 
fats and oils may find reason for ap- 
prehension over shortening prices as 
a result of the cottonseed estimate 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The cotton crop report discloses an 
unofficial estimate of a cottonseed 
outturn of 5,650,000 tons, which indi- 
cates a reduction in cottonoil produc- 
tion of approximately 150 million 
pounds since the last cotton report 
was issued a month ago. This is 
about equivalent to the quantity of 
cottonoil which the Production & 
Marketing Administration took last 
year under its cottonseed price sup- 
port program. 

Here are some of the price influ- 
ences which could boost the edible 


vegetable oil markets up substan- 
tially over current price levels. In 
the USDA package cottonseed price 
support program the department is 
paying approximately 15%¢ lb. for 
oil and approximately $56 ton for 
meal. 

Under this program the crusher 
may immediately buy back his meal 
at the Office of Price Stabilization 
ceiling of $81 in the Texas area, 
thereby giving the government pro- 
gram a neat profit edge on which to 
hedge its oil commitments. 

USDA is currently offering cotton 
oil at 17%¢ lb. or market, whichever 
is the higher; there is no indication 
now that USDA plans to alter that 
program. However, if it should ob- 
tain a corner in the cottonoil market 
it might be required to review its 
sales policy. 

The export outlook for U.S. fats 
and oils is good, although not as 
promising as earlier years when eco- 
nomic aid fund commitments were 
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available. Yet with International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy money un- 
available for wheat purchases 
financed by the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration, it is forecast that for- 
eign MSA nations will divert their 
funds into fats and oils and use 
their free dollars for wheat. MSA 
officials, however, warn that this 
will not necessarily mean any par- 
ticular demand for specific oils. The 
foreign buyers may be expected to 
purchase our fats on a selective basis, 
taking the best bargain to meet re- 
quirements. 

One government estimate indicat- 
ing the trend of our fat exports is 
that of an export outlook of between 
50-60 million bushels of soybeans this 
year in terms of both beans and oil 
equivalent. 

Generally speaking in government 
circles there is an undertone of bull- 
ishness for our fats which if attained 
could easily mean that the buyer’s 
market for shortening is ended. 





ed July 31 totaled $150,160,265, com- 
pared to a total of $175,314,360 for 
the like period of 1951. Net profit, aft- 
er taxes, amounted to $4,139,619 in 
the first nine months of the current 
year, compared to a total of $5,840,- 
220 for the comparable period last 
year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER 4-WEEK SALES 
REGISTER 9% INCREASE 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the eighth four-week period 
ended Aug. 9, 1952, totaled $79,332,- 
478, a 9% increase over sales of $73,- 
023,277 for the four-week period a 
year ago. 

Cumulative sales for the eight peri- 
ods of 1952 totaled $641,317,818, a 
5% increase over sales of $608,094,- 
055 for the same eight periods last 
year. 

Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,925, compared with 2,021 stores 
during the 1951 period, a decrease of 
5%. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD DIVIDEND SET 

NEW YORK—According to an an- 
nouncement by Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of the Ward 
Baking Co., the company has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.371%4 per share on the company’s 
preferred stock and 25¢ per share 
on common. Both dividends are pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Sept. 15. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on the cumula- 
tive $4 preferred stock and 75¢ a 
share on the common stock. Both 
dividends are payable Sept. 22 to 
holders of record Aug. 22. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR PAYS 50¢ 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Direc- 
tors of Shellmar Products Corp. have 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ a share on the common 
stock payable Oct. 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 15, 1952. Also 
declared was the dividend on the 
corporation’s issue of 4%% preferred 

















stock. This preferred stock dividend 
of 56%¢ a share is payable Sept. 30, 
1952, to stockholders of record Sept. 
15, 1952. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED TO AMF POST 

NEW YORK—Owen McWilliams, 
former examiner at the New York 
Stock Exchange, has joined the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co. as as- 
sistant to the corporate secretary. 
Mr. McWilliams has been a New York 
Stock Exchange examiner since 1950 
after having served as assistant man- 
ager of the exchange’s statistical di- 
vision since 1946. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TINNED BREAD STAYS 
TASTY, TEST SHOWS 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—An Aus- 
tralian experiment has shown bread 
baked in tins 11 months ago was well 
crusted and tasty when opened re- 
cently. The Bread Research Institute 
of Australia says the 11-month-old 
bread was slightly drier than ordinary 
bread, however. Experiments are be- 
ing carried out to see if tinned bread 
may in the future be substituted for 
hard biscuits now supplied troops at 
the front during wartime. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ORLEANS GROUP 
TO NOTE BIRTHDAY 
NEW ORLEANS — A series of 
events are being planned for this fall 
in honor of the 60th anniversary of 
the New Orleans Master Bakers 
Assn., oldest baking organization in 





the South. The association, which is 
headed by Alois J. Binder, was organ- 
ized in New Orleans in 1892 and has 
continued to function uninterruptedly 
to the present time. About 20 years 
ago, when pan bread began to be 
popular, the association headed the 
movement among the New Orleans 
bakers to preserve and promote the 
famous typically New Orleans French 
bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTRICT OFFICE MOVED 


BUFFALO—tThe district office of 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., has been 
moved from 1102-26 Rand Bldg. to 
720 Erie County Bank Bldg., L. R. 
Patton, district manager, has an- 
nounced. The office telephone num- 
ber is MAdison 3640. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HOLD STAG PARTY 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held a 
stag party recently at the country 
estate of Wendell Fleckenstein, Poto- 
mac Bakery, with 110 members at- 
tending. 

Stanley McKinley, Hardesty & 
Stineman, was chairman; Paul Eber- 
ly, National Yeast Co., served as co- 
chairman, and R. F. Dunkelberger, 
Bergman’s Bakery, handled the food. 


The afternoon and evening were 
spent at softball, horseshoe pitching, 
fishing, cards and a rodeo. The guests 
also inspected the prize dahlias grown 
by Mr. and Mrs. Fleckenstein as a 
hobby. 











. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Ce TI GE, o's co cre ce sivtecessece 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 
oo ic: pg oa:d Guia s. cee ore eeese 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 


National Biscuit Co. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ..............- 
SN Go ccc cccsrtescscces 





High Low Close Close 

Aug.1, Sept. 5, 

1952——_.. 1952 1952 

Gaunt 21% 16% 17% 17% 
s aioe aes 99 91 92 92 

a demisedlel 12 10% 11% 11% 
oie Cate ane 162 149 153 153 

cake 353% 30% 331% 34% 

OT eS 18456 16314 171% 175% 

ee 31% 275% 31% 3214 

sacheere ate Ste 68 56 68 6614 
Re ee 36 295% 36 37 
wi asae ais ai 109 101% 106 106 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 5: 


EN ee ere 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 


pay ned ONS ese 107 


Bid Asked 

1% 18% 

15% 1% 
110 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


MODEL BAKERY—An estimated more than 200,000 visitors to the Minnesota 


State Fair saw this model bakery in action. Part of an exhibit of Minnesota 
millers and bakers, it ran 27 doughs a day and produced more than 1,000 
loaves daily during the 10 days of the fair. 


Big Industries 





200,000 See Baker, Miller 
Displays at Minnesota Fair 


Bakers and millers of Minnesota 
put their near half billion dollar in- 
dustries on display at the Minnesota 
State Fair Aug. 23-Sept. 1, and their 
exhibits attracted more than 200,000 
fair visitors. 

The heart of the exhibits was a 
model bakery, set up in the Food 
Show Bldg. on the fairgrounds to 
turn out a steady supply of brown- 
crusted, taste-tempting enriched 
bread. Visitors could watch the bread 
being made, from the flour bag to the 
slicer. 

For many, it was their first real 
look at what goes on inside the 
plants of one of the state’s big indus- 
tries. 

Baker-Miller Teamwork 

With William F. Walmsley, princi- 
pal emeritus of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, in charge of the mod- 
el bakery, and with scores of bakers, 
millers and allied tradesmen lending 
support, the project was a fine exam- 
ple of baker-miller teamwork. 

The Millers National Federation 
and the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota put on the exhibits, and cooperat- 
ing in the project were the American 
Institute of Baking, the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
and Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers Union AFL Locals 21, 222 and 235. 

Nearby the model bakery, and a 
part of the over-all exhibit, each of 
21 Minnesota flour mills had one of 
its brands of enriched flour on a re- 
volving display. 

The exhibits emphasized the enrich- 
ment story and the fact that milling 
and baking are two great industries 
of Minnesota. They annually produce 
$480 million worth of products, use 
wheat valued at more than $43 mil- 
lion from 35,000 farms and employ 
more than 11,000 Minnesotans, fair 
visitors were told by signs. 

The model bakery, staffed by al- 
lied tradesmen, was one of the most 
popular exhibits at the entire fair. It 
Was designed so that visitors could 
watch the step-by-step production of 
bread, and cleanliness was a watch- 


word during the entire 10 days of the 


operation. 
By: signs and numbered machines, 
visitors followed the production 


through these steps: (1) assembling 
the ingredients, (2) weighing ingre- 
dients, (3) mixing the dough, (4) 
fermenting the dough, (5) scaling or 
dividing the dough, (6) rounding the 
dough, (7) intermediate proofing of 
dough, (8) molding and panning of 
dough, (9) pan proofing of dough, 
(10) baking the bread, (11) cooling 
the bread, (12) slicing the bread, and 
(13) try a sample of enriched bread. 

The last step was one that ap- 
pealed to the fair visitors. As they 
came to the end of the production 
process, nearby where bakers were 
taking the loaves from the oven, the 
bread was sliced, the slices cut into 
halves and quarters, buttered and 
distributed to the visitors. 

Mr. Walmsley explained that the 
model bakery was designed to pro- 
vide the greatest functional operation 
with the minimum of bread output. 
Twenty-seven doughs a day were run, 
with each day’s operations starting 
at 5:30 a.m. and the last operation 
at 8:40 p.m. 

Materials used included 7,000 Ib. 
enriched flour, 2,300 Ib. ice, 170 Ib. 
yeast, 35 lb. dry malt, 17 lb. yeast 
food, 140 lb. salt, 350 Ib. sugar, 410 
lb. milk, 410 lb. shortening and 600 
lb. butter. 

More than 1,000 loaves a day were 
turned out. 

The entire exhibit and all of its 
attendant activities laid emphasis on 
enrichment. Literature underlined the 
nutritional excellence of bread and 
baking products in the every day diet. 
The importance of the baking and 
milling industries in the economic 
well being of the state and nation 
was set forth. Films were shown each 
hour telling the story of enriched 
flour and bread and their nutritional 
benefits. 

The purpose of the project, Mr. 
Walmsley said, was to “dramatically 
and effectively sell the public on the 
goodness, wholesomeness, delicious- 
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FAIR BAKERS—Shown above are committee members and production line 
workers from the allied trades at the baker-miller exhibit at the Minnesota 
State Fair. In the top photo, William F, Walmsley, left, American Institute 
School of Baking, directing head of bread production, is explaining the 
production line schedule to, left to right, Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the ingredient procurement committee; Wil- 
liam Molan, Regan Bros. Co., member of ingredient procurement committee; 
and Joseph M. Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, general chairman 
of the combined bakers-millers committee. In the center photo is one of the 
shifts of service men who staffed the model bakery. From left to right are 
Frank J. Helmer, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago; Kenneth 
Craven, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. D. Kent, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago; Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, and 
Charles Keeney, Procter & Gamble Co., Chicago. In the bottom photo, Mr. 
Tombers, left, and Mr. Walmsley examine one of the loaves as it comes 


from the oven. 


ness and nutritional merit of com- 
mercial bread.” 

The attraction served as a rallying 
point for bakers and millers from all 
parts of Minnesota. Morning meetings 
at the Hotel Nicollet went on daily 
for groups of bakers. Bakers who vis- 
ited the fair registered at the booth. 

A special meeting early in the 
week at the Hotel Nicollet was at- 
tended by some 40 representatives of 


local flour milling concerns. After this 
session, they boarded a bus which 
took them for a visit to the booth. 
They then lunched in a group at a 
church dining hall in the building 
adjacent to the display. 
On the opening Sunday, Art Link- 
letter, radio and television star, was 
at the exhibit, and thousands of vis- 
itors crowded around the booth to 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Mar ale you going 10 sel 





Risin Bread in Odiber’ 










Look what will 





be pulling for you... 





full-color, full-page 
CALIFORNIA RAISIN INDUSTRY 
advertising in McCALL’S and 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
--- total circulation 7,734,279 


This is your advertising. Paid for by 
the California Raisin Industry — but 
designed to line up customers for your 
raisin bread. So be sure to bake plenty 
of raisin bread. Feature it — and the 
“Rich with Raisins” theme—in your 
own promotion and advertising. For 
FREE “ready-made” advertising and 
merchandising material, send postcard 
to CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY 
BoarD, Box 1963, Fresno, California. 





ALL THIS 
IS JUST THE KICK-OFF for the heaviest 


Raisin Baked Goods advertising ever! 











MAKE YOUR 


Sun cates RICH stems Raising 
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So You’ve Got a Union? 








_ Contributing 
Editor 


George J. Emrich 








Occasionally this writer re- 
ceives long distance calls from bak- 
ery owners who have just learned 
that their employees have joined, or 
will join, a union. 

What’s next? Should the enraged 
baker throw the business agent into 
the street? Should he close his plant 
and retire? After many years of close 
association with his employees he con- 
siders this a betrayal. And a hundred 
crafty intrigues rise to his mind to 
dissolve the union. 

He is right, of course, in assessing 
the moment as a crucial one. There- 
fore, it is even more vital that he 
meet the occasion with cool reason, 
rather than with a headlong rush of 
emotion. If possible he should defer 
any move until after consultation 
with an experienced labor relations 
advisor. Whatever he does, however, 
he should bear in mind that these 
employees, with or without a union, 
wi!! be with him for a long time. The 
less wounds each side inflicts now, 
the less scars will remain in the 
years to come. 

Does the union really speak for 
these employees? Where there are 
both state and federal labor laws to 
influence relations the baker may 
have to acquaint himself with his ob- 
ligations under both. Usually the first 
move in either case is to determine if 
the union actually represents a ma- 
jority of the employees. Sometimes 
it displays an impressive list of sig- 
natures, suggesting this as sufficient 
evidence. In practice, however, the 
employer is wise to insist upon a 
properly held election, under state 
or federal auspices, before recogniz- 
ing the union. A secret ballot is a 
privilege nobody should be denied. 
This gives employees who may have 
signed without due consideration an 
opportunity to make their final de- 
cision after a fair appraisal of both 
sides. 

Contrary to previous experiences, 
it it no longer an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to reason with 
employees as to the wisdom or profit 
of joining a union. It is forbidden, 
however, to threaten discharge if 
they join, to offer monetary induce- 
ments to them for abstaining, or to 
raise wages generally after the union 


has begun to organize. It is actually 
dangerous, even inflammatory, to 
make any changes in working pyac- 
tices after the union has raised the 
question of representation. Here 
again the employer should be guided 
by the counsel of his attorney or a 
trusted labor advisor. 


Contract Negotiations 

Should the union prove its right 
and authority to represent the em- 
ployees it will hasten to present a list 
of demands to the baker, frequently 
in the form of a contract. Negotia- 
tions have now begun. Labor discus- 
sions, no matter how amiably they 
may begin, are finally decided by the 
application of economic leverage. A 
great deal of heat is generated. For 
this reason it is usually recommended 
that the meetings not be held in the 
plant offices, but in some _ neutral 
room away from interruptions. These 
sessions should not be too long, if it 
can be avoided. 

In regular negotiations the union 
often delegates one of its committee 
to keep a record of the verbal ex- 
changes. The employer might be wise 
to do the same..Human memory, par- 
ticularly after weeks of struggle and 
confusion, can prove rather frail. A 
written record might obviate later 
charges of broken promises. 

The employer must bargain in good 
faith with a properly designated 
union. This is sometimes apt to mis- 
lead both sides into the assumption 
that he must also concede at least 
part of every demand. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. In actual 
fact the whole set of demands might 
be beyond reason, and the employer 
might want to reject them all. He 
would not have bargained in good 
faith, however, unless he had met 
with the union, listened to its argu- 
ments in support of its proposals, and 
advised them of his own reasons for 
denying them. 

The terms of a union proposal, af- 
ter newly organizing the employees, 
usually embrace all the working 
conditions prevalent in the plant (the 
desirable ones, of course), as well as 
a number of improvements. Wages 
and conditions, it is claimed, must 
not be worsened as a result of this 
contract. In short, the bakery oper- 
ator suddenly finds himself with the 
necessity of continuing all his former 
efforts to make employment more at- 
tractive to his people, no matter how 
experimental some of them may have 
been. 


‘Narrowing Restrictions’ 


It is evident from the above that 
the entrance of the union contract 
means the exit of much of the em- 
ployer’s old freedom of action. Where 
he once could reward and promote 
the ambitious worker as he pleased, 
he now finds that he can move only 
within the narrowing restrictions of 
the union contract. The privilege to 
discharge is equally limited, as are 
many of the other components of 
what was known as rugged individ- 
ualism. Since in later years it be- 


comes very difficult to remove from 
the contract any of the benefits or 
restrictions on the employer, it is 
almost mandatory that each demand, 
each clause of the union proposals 
be weighed with extreme caution. 

However frightening such advice 
may sound, it is not written with 
that intention. On the contrary, a 
well-written union contract may sta- 
bilize employee relations, promote a 
sense of responsibility among work- 
ers, and remove grievances. Bakery 
operators, nevertheless, are over- 
worked men, pre-occupied with many 
other problems besides the writing of 
a contract. This is to warn them not 
to rush in haste into agreement on 
loosely worded clauses, only to re- 
pent at leisure. 

The extensive analysis of union 
clauses and employer alternatives 
would consume hundreds of pages. 
These brief paragraphs are designed 
to awaken bakery managers to the 
fact that they must not trust their 
own untrained instinct or to expedi- 
ency in the preparation of the initial 
contract. While some will deplore the 
practice of bringing legal guns to 
bear on the harmonious relationship 
between boss and worker, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that recent 
years have seen us consistently out- 
maneuvered by the growing colossus 
of labor. 

A Shift in Power 

There once was some justice in the 
portrayal of the laboring man 
crushed beneath the feet of the greedy 
monopolies, helpless and alone. A sub- 
stantial shift in power has taken 
place. The cash on hand of many 
unions is now equal to that of the 
industries where their members work. 
John L. Lewis recently gave this pub- 
lic acknowledgment when he offered 
10 million dollars to the striking 
steelworkers. Significantly the recipi- 
ents of this dramatic gesture were 
solvent enough to be able to reject 
it with thanks. 

These unions have permanent legal 
staffs. They freely exchange the 
fruits of their accumulated experi- 
ences. They have conventions in 
which their future demands are dis- 
cussed and where all the supporting 
arguments are explained. There is a 
constant flow of bulletins from inter- 
national offices to local unions. The 
statistical position of the industries 
is well-known to the leaders of the 
union. Against this vast arsenal of 
fact and brain the independent baker 
presents a forlorn and ill-advised fig- 
ure. Far from denying himself legal 
help, it would pay him to hire the 
best talent he can find to guide him. 


Wages Less of an Issue 


The familiar components of the 
union contract are wages and work- 
ing conditions. It is ironic indeed that 
the public envisages the role of the 
union as one of struggling to raise 
wages above the subsistence level. In 
recent years, however, the trend of 
wages has been along a national pat- 
tern, at times dependent upon the 


changes in cost of living, and often 
set by political decree at Washing. 
ton. This tends to diminish wages as 
an issue in negotiations and to ele. 
vate other considerations in the 
contract. 

As a consequence the employer 
finds himself battling against cost in- 
creases that are not easily measur- 
able. There is a growing emphasis on 
demands for pensions, health-and- 
welfare plans, longer vacations, more 
daily rest periods, and short work 
days and short work weeks. How can 
such costs be reflected in the price 
of baked goods, if at all? Since they 
do not affect the immediate take- 
home pay of the worker, are they of 
any real value in obtaining or hold- 
ing superior employees? Isn’t the de- 
mand for such comforts a sign that 
the worker is so well-compensated 
now that he can turn his goals to 
more leisure to enjoy his money? 
When a depression comes will such 
intangibles become needless impedi- 
menta in the working agreement? 

Most progressive bakers are not’ 
so alarmed by demands for higher 
wages and better working conditions 
as they are by efforts to restrict 
management prerogatives. This coun- 
try has a vast capacity to increase 
its standards of living, providing too 
many obstacles are not placed in the 
path of increased productivity. For- 
tunately most responsible unions are 
not anxious to limit management's 
genius in this direction. Some labor 
relations advisors recommend a clear- 
cut statement in the contract voicing 
management’s freedom to change 
machinery, methods or schedules at 
its own discretion. Such a clause, of 
course, should imply that no right is 
given the employer to disregard hu- 
man considerations. 


Living Up to the Contract 


After the agreement is reached be- 
tween union and management, and 
after it has been put in practice, it 
is in every sense a contract. The 
union should be held strictly to its 
written word, backing the employer 
in disciplinary actions that are per- 
mitted under the contract. The bak- 
ery operator, too, must adhere rigid- 
ly to his side of the bargain. Failure 
to do so from the start lays the seeds 
of endless snarls and acrimonious 
grievances. 

Unequal dispensation of benefits or 
discipline means that next years 
contract will include clauses designed 
to prevent such occurrences. After 
several years of such warfare the 
agreement becomes loaded with 
senseless, harsh, and troublous re- 
strictions that are roadblocks to har- 
mony. It is far better to wrangle 
lengthily before agreeing to a diffi- 
cult clause than to misinterpret it 
afterwards. ; 

In the interest of harmony it 
also wise to keep communications 
alive with the union, as well as with 
the shop steward. Any new move of 
the management, where it vitally 
affects the working habits of the 
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David Harum 

says: 

“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 


of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











LJ . s ie 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R FisHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN'S MIL 
forrdés, 
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employees, works better when the 
steward and the union have been ad- 
vised beforehand and to smooth the 
way. Nor should the management ig- 
nore communications with employees. 

Even if the bakery operator is for- 
tunate enough to find a counsel who 
is well-qualified to shoulder some of 
the burden of labor problems, he 
should make an effort to understand 
the growing science of personnel ad- 
ministration. It is now evident that 
such knowledge is taking its place in 
importance along side of technologi- 
cal know-how. Even the best- 
equipped plant is destined for failure 
if it cannot inspire some measure of 
loyalty and unity among its employ- 
ees. While there is no sure pattern 
for success in such an endeavor, every 
manager can learn to avoid the ob- 
vious pitfalls. 

Many industries, as well as unions, 
rely on a regular source of informa- 
tion on labor matters. Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, supplies a 
service that is quite popular, since it 
issues its bulletins in loose-leaf form, 
for easy insertion into a binder. It 
gives a running commentary on pend- 
ing labor legislation, full text of new 
and past regulations, as well as all 
amendments. The Research Institute 
of America, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, has a similar program of 
assistance for its members, as has the 
National Foreman’s Institute, New 
London, Conn. These sources of in- 
formation are no longer content with 
simply reporting the cold facts of 
labor law. They have moved on to 
prescribe tested remedies for inner 
plant squabbles. They report the suc- 
cess or failure of methods tried in 
various parts of the country. In pofnt 
of fact, they are unearthing the 
substance of future labor relations 
opinion. 

The Past Is Prologue 

All the turmoils, the fury, the an- 
gry words of the past 50 years are 
only a prologue to the future. It is a 
sore temptation for the scarred and 
battle-weary men, of both industry 
and labor, to live doggedly in the 
past. Labor unions are here to stay. 
So is management. Between them 
they hold the future of free enter- 
prise. Surely it is destructive and 
foolish to accuse the majority of un- 
ion leaders of seeking the downfall 
of the capitalistic system. Actually 
some of them are its most articulate 
defenders. It is equally blind of some 
of the apostles of labor to shriek 
“Monopoly! Cartels! Enemies of the 
people!” at business. Any intelligent 
search of the facts will reveal that 
competition was never keener be- 
tween companies, and that alert ri- 
valry fosters invention, research, and 
progress—all to the immediate bene- 
fit of the public. 

Both labor and industry draw a 
living from the people. That living 
will continue only so long as we pro- 
vide a worthwhile service to the pub- 
lic. It is certainly time for both sides 
to unite to eliminate strikes, feather- 
bedding, and all unjustified costs that 
have plagued us in years past. Ameri- 
ca’s genius is for productivity. Only 
a sure, steady hand in labor relations 
can enable us to keep that leadership. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GIANT BIRTHDAY PARTY 

BALTIMORE —A giant birthday 
party, at which more than 1,000 
birthday cakes were served, was held 
recently by Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. to commemorate its 100th 
anniversary. The party, held primar- 
ily for the road’s 5,600 employees, 
their wives and families, was held 
in Baltimore, Hagerstown, Cumber- 
land and Elkins, W. Arthur Grotz, 
president of the company, reported. 

















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cis, 5. vas. 











“CREM (7? 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 






















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 


SDOM 
QUALITY FLOURS 






FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS : 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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Here’s Another Chanee to Get on Board a 


Merchandising Promotion With... 


Pineapple Products 


PINEAPPLE ANGEL FOOD 


Beat together on medium speed: 


3lb.egg whites 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz.cream of tartar 
Add gradually: 
1lb.80z. granulated sugar 
When mix holds a crease, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together three times and fold 
in carefully: 
1lb.60z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
Then fold in carefully: 
6 oz. pineapple pie filling or pine- 
apple preserves 
Deposit into angel food pans of 
desired size, and bake at about 350° 
F,. When baked, turn the pans over 
and allow to cool. Remove the cakes 
from the pans, and ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 
Pineapple Icing 
Beat until stiff: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. egg whites 
8 oz. water 
A pinch of salt 
When beaten stiff, mix in 2 Ib. 
drained crushed pineapple. The addi- 
tion of a small amount of yellow 
color will improve the appearance of 
the icing. 
PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKES 
(No. 1) 
Cream light: 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
34 oz. soda 
34 Oz. Salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Sieve together: 
3 lb. cake flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Add this alternately with: 
12 oz. milk 
Then mix in: 
1 qt. crushed pineapple 
Deposit into pans at once and bake 
at about 375° F. After the cakes are 
cooled, place a layer of pineapple fill- 
ing between two layers and ice with 
the following icing. 
Pineapple Cream Icing 
Mix together: 
6 lb. fondant 
4 |b. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
2 lb. crushed pineapple (drained) 
Add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
Then add gradually: 
6 oz. egg yolks 
Cream until light. If a fluffier icing 
is desired, add marshmallow to suit. 


PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKES 
(No. 2) 
Cream together for 
minutes: 
3 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 


about three 


Add: 
2 lb. bitter chocolate (melted) 
Then add and mix for about three 
minutes: 
6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
10 oz. non-fat milk solids 
2% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
3% oz. baking powder 
3 lb. pineapple juice 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. egg whites 
Then add and mix for about three 
minutes: ae 
2 Ib. 8 oz. pineapple juice 
Deposit into pans of desired size, 
and bake at about 360° F. After the 
cakes are baked and cool, fill and ice 
them with the following icing. 


Pineapple Chocolate Icing 


Mix together: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. warm water 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then mix in until smooth: 
8 oz. butter (melted) 
Then add and mix in well: 
2 lb. crushed pineapple 
If the icing is a little too stiff add 
a small amount of simple syrup to 
bring it to the proper consistency. 


PINEAPPLE BRAN MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. light brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. honey 
2 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then add and mix in: 
3 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. bran 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
2 lb. crushed pineapple 
Deposit into muffin or cup cake 
pans that have been prepared with 
a caramel pan dressing. Bake at 
about 380° F. Remove from the pans 
as soon as they are out of the oven. 
Cream together on slow speed: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. flour 
2 oz. salt 


Caramel Pan Dressing 


Mix together and add slowly: 
1 lb. 6 oz. honey 
4 oz. water 


Note: If desired, a few pecans or 
walnuts may be added on top of the 
pan dressing before the muffin bat- 
ter is deposited. 


Get on Board 
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Here’s another chance for bakers to get on board a merchandising 
bandwagon being steered by an allied industry. The Pineapple Growers 
Assn. currently is boosting its product through a mighty mult-million- 
dollar promotion in 114 newspapers and more than a dozen national 


magazines. 


Tie-in With Campaign 


The tie-in for bakers is obvious . . 


. and profitable. By featuring 


pineapple products at the height of this campaign they can build sales 
in a receptive market. Bakers can boost the promotion—and thus their 
own business—by supplementing the campaign in their local markets. 


Get Materials 


Ask your supplier for window strips and other advertising materials. 
Use real pineapples in window displays. Instruct sales persons to suggest 
pineapple products to customers. Feature pineapple in all of your regular 


advertising and merchandising. 


Back It Up 


Then, back it up with high quality products. Concentrate on only a 
few of the formulas here at one time. Bake them with care. Here is 
where the baker’s skill pays off in the cash drawer. Pineapple, with its 
delicate color and distinctive flavor, already enjoys wide consumer accept- 
ance. Capitalize on that acceptance with local promotion and top-drawer 


products. 


PINEAPPLE UPSIDE DOWN 
CAKES 


(No. 1) 


Glaze formula (For Pan Lining) 
Cream light: 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
8 oz. flour 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. water 
Grease the layer cake pans thor- 
oughly, and cover the bottoms with 


the above glaze. Drain the syrup from 
the canned pineapple slices, and 
place them on the glaze in the pans. 
Place candied cherries in the center 
of the slices. Sprinkle whole pecans 
between the slices. 

Note: Use pineapple slices that 
have been packed in sugar syrup for 
best results. 


Cake Dough 

Cream together: 

3 lb. 4 oz. sugar 

1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 

1 Ib. whole eggs 

1 Ib. yolks 
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Editor 


A. J. Vander Voort 
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Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Fill the pans with the desired 
amount of dough. Bake at about 370° 
F. As soon as the cakes are baked, 
turn them over and remove the pans. 
If the pans are not removed imme- 
diately, sticking is apt to result. Af- 
ter the cakes are cool, brush thin 
apricot glaze over them. This im- 
proves the appearance of the cakes. 


PINEAPPLE UPSIDE DOWN 
CAKES 
(No. 2) 
Butterscotch Glaze Formula 
(For Pan Lining) 
Cream together: 
11b.4-0z. brown sugar 
11b. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
“Spread over the greased bottoms 
of -pans. Prepare pineapple slices, 
cherries and pecans as in formula 
No. 1. 
Cake Dough 
Cream together: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
11b. 12 oz. shortening 
1oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix in until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Fill the pans with the desired 
amount of dough. Bake at 370° F. As 
soon as the cakes are baked, turn 
them over and remove from the pans 
immediately. After the cakes are 
cooled, brush a corn syrup glaze over 
them to improve the appearance. 


Corn Syrup Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Use while warm so that it will 
spread readily. 


PINEAPPLE CHEESE CAKES 
Cream: 
6 lb. cream cheese 
Add gradually: 
1b. 12 oz. eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. 4 0z. sugar 
40z. starch 
1% oz. salt 
Mix in: 
Grated rind of 4 lemons 
Add gradually: 
3 lb. milk 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. crushed pineapple 
(drained) 
Pour into deep pans lined with 
either cooky dough, pie crust or gra- 
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ham cracker crust. Fill the pans 
about % full. Bake at about 360° F. 

After the cakes are baked and 
cooled, spread the following glaze 
over the tops. 


Pineapple Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
2 Ib. pineapple juice 
Stir together, add and cook until 
it thickens: 
8 oz. pineapple juice 
4% oz. starch 
Then add and bring back to a boil: 
1 Ib. sugar 
Allow to cool before using. 


PINEAPPLE ICEBOX CAKES 


Line the bottom and sides of a 
deep cake pan with lady fingers, plac- 
ing them close together. Place a lay- 
er of pineapple filling in the form on 
the bottom lady fingers. Then place 
another layer of lady fingers on top 
of that. Place another layer of the 
following filling on top of that. 


Formula for Filling 
Cream light: 
2 lb. sweet cream butter 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add another layer of lady fin- 
gers and again another layer of pine- 
appie filling. Place another layer of 
lady fingers on top of that and place 
in the refrigerator for about 8 hours. 
Then remove to a cake platter and 
cover with whipped cream. If de- 
sired, chopped candied cherries or 
nuts may be sprinkled on the top 
and sides. ‘ 


Pineapple Filling ..¥ 


Bring to a boil: 
1 No. 10 can crushed pineapple 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
¥ oz. salt 
Stir together: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
1 1b. water 


When the pineapple starts to boil, 
stir in the starch mixture until the 
mixture thickens and becomes clear. 
If the filling is too thick, thin it down 
with simple syrup. 

Simple Syrup 

Bring to a boil: 


2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. water 


PINEAPPLE BISCUITS 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 4 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
3 Ib. crushed pineapple 
Stir in: 
4 lb. milk 


Sift together: 
10 lb. cake flour 
9 oz. baking powder 

Do not overmix. 

Roll out to about % in. thickness 
and cut out the biscuits with a 2% 
or 3 in. plain round cutter. Place the 
biscuits close together on greased 
bun pans. Wash with a good egg wash 
and bake at about 415-425° F. Use 
unsweetened crushed pineapple. 


PINEAPPLE PIE FILLING 
Bring to a boil: 
1 No. 10 can crushed pineapple 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. corn syrup 
%4 oz. salt 
Grated rind of three oranges 
Mix together: 
5% oz. cornstarch 
1 Ib. water 
When the pineapple mixture starts 
to boil, add the starch mixture and 


cook until clear. Cool thoroughly be- 
fore using. This filling is for two 
crust pies. It may also be placed in 
previously baked shells and covered 
with meringue or whipped cream 
when cool. 


PINEAPPLE CUSTARD CREAM 
PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. milk 
1 Ib. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
Y% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together: 
6 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
Mix in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
When the milk, etc. in the kettle 
starts to boil, add the starch mixture 
slowly, and stir well with a wire whip 
until thick. 
Remove from the stove and mix in 
thoroughly: 
1 oz. butter 
Place a thin layer of the above cus- 
tard cream in the bottom of previ- 
ously baked pie shells. Then place a 
layer of crushed pineapple on top and 
cover with another layer of custard 
cream. Allow the custard cream fill- 
ing to cool, and cover the pies with 
either meringue or whipped cream. 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
2 lb. 8 oz. pineapple juice 
(unsweetened) 
5 lb. sugar 
12 oz. corn syrup 
12 oz. honey 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. grated lemon rind 
Mix together thoroughly and add 
to above: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. corn starch 
2 lb. water 
1 lb. eggs 
Cook until clear and remove from 
the fire. 


Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 1b. 4 oz. pineapple juice 
(unsweetened) 
6 oz. lemon juice 
Allow to cool, and fill into pre- 
baked pie shells. Cover the pies with 
meringue, and spread cooked pine- 
apple filling around and through the 
meringue. Place the pies in the oven 
and brown the meringue. 
Note: If desired the water in the 
above formula may be replaced with 
pineapple juice. 


PINEAPPLE CUSTARD CREAM 
FILLING 
This cream may be used for filling 
layer cakes, French pastries, etc. It 
may also be used on top of Danish 
pastry and coffee cakes. 


‘ 
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Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. pineapple juice 
1 lb. sugar 
Mix together and stir in: 
12 oz. sugar 
6 oz. corn starch 
\% oz. salt 
Then mix together and stir in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. drained crushed 
pineapple 
3 oz. shortening 
3 oz. butter 
8oz.egg yolks 
Bring back to a boil and cook until 
clear. Cool before using. 


MERINGUE (WITH STABILIZER) 
Boil for three minutes: 
1 qt. water 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. stabilizer 
While this is on the stove, beat un- 
til medium stiff: 
1 qt. egg whites 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
As soon as the sugar syrup has 
boiled enough, pour it gradually into 
the beaten whites, and continue to 
beat until it has reached the desired 
consistency. Cover the pies immedi- 
ately and brown them at about 
380° F. 


MERINGUE (WITHOUT 
STABILIZER) 
Beat together until stiff: 
2 lb. egg whites 
2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
When the desired consistency has 
been reached, add a little vanilla 
flavor. 
WHIPPED CREAM 
(High Quality) 
Beat carefully: 
1 qt. whipping cream 
(38% butterfat) 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. granulated sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
In order to decrease the cost of the 
whipped cream topping and to give 
it a firmer body, some meringue or 
marshmallow may be added. If 
meringue is added, use the one con- 
taining the stabilizer. 
PINEAPPLE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil and cook for three 
minutes more: 
1 No. 10 can crushed pineapple 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. water 
1 oz. salt 
3 oz. stabilizer 
Grated rind of three oranges 
Mix together and stir in until 
clear: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 


(Continued on page 66) 
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In Employee Relations, Too 








HEN a good employee starts 
slipping and looking like a 
sheep at the slaughter house 


who knows what’s coming, don’t both- 
er with him go ask his wife 
what’s wrong! 

That’s what one veteran midwest- 
ern baker does, and as a result he 
has few troubles with unhappy em- 
ployees. He gets at the root of the 
employee's dissatisfaction quickly and 
accurately. 

It’s not a new idea, this giving as 
much attention to the wives of em- 
ployees as we do our employees, but 
it isn’t practiced enough in the bak- 
ing industry. 

Keep the wife and family happy 
and pleased with the idea that Joe 
is working for a good firm and a 
good boss and they’ll see to it that 
Joe likes his job and does his best. 
It’s a theory time-tested in many 
industries. 

We've talked with many business 
leaders in many industries about 
this phase of good management lately, 
and the experience they have gained 
through years of practice of the very 
worthwhile idea of recognizing the 
wives as semi-employees are con- 
densed in paragraphs below. 

“I make it a point to know my 
employee’s wife from the very start,” 
one executive explains. “Right after 
he’s hired my wife and I drop by 
for an informal visit one evening 
just for a get-acquainted chat on the 
lawn. We bring along a quart of ice 
cream and everybody has an old 
fashioned good time. 

“Tnat gives us all a contact with 
one another. To this new employee’s 
wife the boss isn’t just some mythical 
ogre but a real flesh-and-blood per- 
son she knows. You can be sure 
such little visits help make our em- 
ployees a lot better employees be- 
cause things are right at home inso- 
far as their jobs are concerned.” 

Another firm holds a semi-annual 
party for families and calls in the 
wives of employees to plan all de- 
tails of the party. Another holds 
seasonal picnics and parties and sends 
the invitations to the wives. That in- 
sures a full turn out. 

Recently a southern firm held open- 
house in its new building. Instead of 
hiring professional models as_ host- 
esses it picked out the best-looking 
wives of employees, rented evening 
gowns for them and had them act 
as official hostesses for the celebra- 
tion. They were paid regular pro- 
fessional model fees for their stints. 

When an eastern firm finds its 
business slipping a little it holds all 
of the conventional sales contests 
among its employees but goes one 
step further. It has one for the 
wives of salesmen too, and the bus- 
iness they unearth is very worth- 
while. The contests are never held 
in competition with the husbands. All 
fear the results might be disastrous! 

“Nagging wives exist very much 
in real life and all of them aren’t on 
television and in the movies,” one 
business man told us. “A nagging 
wife who doesn’t like the firm her 
husband is working for or thinks he’s 
being mistreated can make a good 
man as worthless as an empty beer 
bottle at a_ picnic. 

“We see to it that the wives know 


It's the Wives 
Who Really Count 


By Ernest W. Fair 


all about us and all about the busi- 
ness from the very first by having 
regular social affairs for them and 
telling them what’s going on. 
Conducted Tours 


“Every wife of every employee has 
been all through the business on a 


personally conducted tour by her hus- 
band’s immediate supervisor. She’s 
given advertising and literature we 
put out to tell our customers what 
a nice firm we have. 

“And we see to it that when 
there’s a promotion made, a salary 
raise issued or any other award of 
merit for an employee the wife is in 
it, too she’s told how much we 
appreciate her spouse and how well 
he’s doing. 

“That way the husband gets a good 
send-off from his breakfast table 
every morning instead of some nag- 
ging about looking for a better job 
or what crooks his employers are!” 

One executive friend of ours takes 






Make it better. ..sell more of it 


with FLEISCHMANN’S| Y 
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time off every now and then just to 
go visiting among employee's Wives, 
He's never run into any trouble about 
the green-eyed dragon of jealousy 
or suspicion yet, and he’s done a 
wonderful job of missionary work. 
“When one of our employees is hay. 
ing money troubles you can bet your 
bottom dollar he won’t come to me” 
another executive friend told us the 
other day. “He’ll go home and make 
a row with the family or seek oyt 
some money shark somewhere and 
only get into trouble a lot deeper, 
“That’s why I see to it a report 
is made to me right away when it’s 
obvious that some employee is hay- 
ing a bad time of it with some of his 


BAKE-SHOP TESTED? 


This ‘oven test” shows ability of 


to bake uniformly 
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personal problems. I don’t try to talk 
to him because I know he won't level 
with me. ; ; 

“First thing I do is hop in my car 
and go see the real head of the house 
_the wife. Sometimes it takes a bit 
of doing to get her to break down 
and tell me what the trouble is but 
eventually she will. When she does 
it's always something that can be 
fixed with a little help.” 

Cooperation Pays Off 

There’s no question but that any 
extra time or effort expended to ob- 
tain the full cooperation of the wife 
of every employee pays off, we have 
been assured by every business man 


+ 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
better goods 
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with whom we have talked. The im- 
portant thing, all agree, is full recog- 
nition by management of a firm that 
the wife of the employee pays a 
very important part in contributing 
to her husband’s abilities as a good 
employee. 

“T like it a lot better myself,” one 
such employee told us. “There wasn’t 
anything like this with the firm I 
worked at before and Ellen was al- 
ways quick to view the firm and its 
owners in a dark light when things 
didn’t go to suit us. My boss never 
had a chance with her. She listened 
to a lot of her friends telling about 
what bad employers their husbands 
had and how their husbands were 


*“‘oven test’’. . 


A complete Commercial Bakery Unit is operated at the / 


ous Fleischmann Laboratories. 


YE AST Fermentation is our business 





“What are the BAKING results ?”’ When the tech- 
nicians finish with their test tubes and microscopes 
—we give Fleischmann’s Yeast the convincing 
. so the answer to your question is, 


“The finest baked goods, every time!”’ 





“‘What are the SALES results ?”” New promotion by 
Fleischmann to boost sales, ties in with Warner 
Bros.’ great documentary, “Land of Everyday 
Miracles.” Enriched Bread is featured in this 
Technicolor tribute to baking. Ask for the Plan! 





“Nothing can take its place,”” say thousands of 
bakers about Fleischmann’s Yeast. “Its uniform 
flavoring action and leavening power are unique.”’ 
Put Fleischmann’s more than 80 years of research 
and bakery sales experience to work for you! 


misunderstood and maltreated and 
just automatically applied the same 
thing to my boss. 

“But here it’s different. She’s met 
the boss and his wife and thinks they 
are swell people. She’s seen the place 
where I work and the conditions un- 
der which I work, and she knows 
they are as good as her own at home. 

“When she goes to her bridge club 
she’s always spreading the gospel 
about what a wonderful firm I work 
for and how nice they treat me. Also 
to be quite frank, things are a lot 
better at home now, too. I haven't 
heard one of those dinner table lec- 
tures on how I should go out and 
get a better job working for some 
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one else in a long time!” 

Some firms even extend this busi- 
ness of making sure employees have 
freedom in their home life from trou- 
bles about their jobs and the boss 
by taking the children into considera- 
tion once in a while. Most do it with 
an annual Christmas party and some 
picnics now and then. Needless to 
say, the wives and mothers do the 
planning and put the affair over. 

“Some wives can be downright 
pests in such a program,” we were 
also told. “But Mrs. Pest is rare, and 
she just has to be handled differ- 
ently. When we’re up against that 
type of women we just grit our teeth 
and bear it because we keep thinking 
of the 20 other wives who are won- 
derful cooperative little angels!” 

There’s no question about it— it’s 
the wives who really count! 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAY AREA SANITARIANS 
HEAR ROBERT C. FYFE 


SAN FRANCISCO Robert C. 
Fyfe, plant operations man for Gen- 
eral Mills’ Sperry Division, analyzed 
sanitation problems and preventive 
procedures from wheat acreage to 
bakery at the recent meeting of the 
Bay Area Chapter of the Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, held in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Fyfe pointed out that most of 
the anti-infestation practices are the 
self-assumed responsibilities of the 
milling industry, and result from a 
clearing of information through the 
Association of Operative Millers, the 
Millers National Federation, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Gov- 
ernment standards could be more 
stringent concerning wheat arriving 
at the flour mills, with only 38% 
entirely free from infestation, he said. 
It therefore becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the miller to carefully process 
this wheat by means of a rigid pro- 
gram of inspection, cleaning and fu- 
migation. 

Mr. Fyfe lauded the sanitation 
techniques and good housekeeping 
practices that enable millers to eradi- 
cate infestation from their final prod- 
ucts. Stainless steel linings to bulk 
delivery cars and Tote bins offer de- 
livery insurance from mill to bakery, 
he said. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHOENIX BEGINS OUTPUT 
IN INDIANAPOLIS PLANT 


INDIANAPOLIS Phoenix In- 
dustries, Inc. has started production 
in its new plant here, manufaciuring 
aluminum foil containers for baked, 
pre-cooked and ready-to-cook food 
products. Norman H. Abrams, found- 
er and former president of Norben, 
Inc., Indianapolis, is president of 
Phoenix. 

Products of the new firm will be 
made and sold under the trade mark 
of “Foil Master Pak-Ware.” Stand- 
ard items now in production include 
an 8 in. pie pan, a 4 in. pie pan and 
8 oz. and 11 oz. containers for pot 
pies. 








BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO EXPANDS 
VANILLIN CAPACITY 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has announced that new plants 
now in operation will relieve a ten- 
year shortage of vanillin, a flavoring 
principle. 

A new plant at Seattle, operated 
by Monsanto’s western division and 
expanded facilities at the company’s 
John F. Queeny plant here have just 
been linked in the production of 
vanillin produced from lignin. 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





Macaroons 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


Canada Gets New 
Bread Standards; 
Enrichment Set 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


TORONTO—New flour and bread 
standards, formulated by the Can- 
adian government’s Department of 
National Health and Welfare, show 
some differences from those originally 
submitted for trade consideration last 
spring. (The American Baker, April, 
page 66.) 

Many of the suggestions made by 
the bakers, millers and allied trades 
at a joint meeting with the govern- 
ment officials last April have been 
incorporated in the regulations with 
the result that acceptance will be 
fairly general although the bakers 
have indicated their disagreement 
with some points, particularly in con- 
nection with the permitted use of 
emulsifiers which, in their opinion, 
do not go far enough. 

The regulations, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to enriched 
flour and bread, became effective on 
July 23. The introduction of enrich- 
ment has been held over until Jan. 1, 
1953 and already plans are being 
made to educate the public to accept 
what has been described by Arthur 
May, managing director of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Industry, 
as a major step forward in the nu- 
tritional improvement of white bread. 


Time Extension Needed 


The council fears that some of the 
smaller bakers will experience trouble 
in meeting the labeling requirements 
specified in the standards but it is 
expected that discussions with gov- 
ernment officials will succeed in eas- 
ing the impact of these regulations 
on the trade. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR STANDARDS 

Flour, White Flour shall be the food pre- 
pared by the grinding and bolting of 
cleaned, milling grades of wheat, and shall 

(a) be free from bran coat and germ to 
such content that the percentage of ash 
therein, calculated on a moisture-free basis, 
does not exceed 1.20%, 

(b) have a moisture content not in excess 
of 15%, and 

(c) have been bolted through cloth having 
openings not larger than those of woven 
wire cloth designated “149 microns (No. 
100),"" and to which may be added 

(d) malted wheat flour, 

(e) malted barley flour in an amount not 
exceeding 0.50% of the weight of the flour, 

(f) harmless preparations of enzymes ob- 
tained from Aspergillus oryzae, 

(g) oxides of nitrogen, 

(h) chlorine, 

(i) chlorine dioxide, 

(j) nitrosyl chloride, 

(k) benzoyl peroxide mixed with not more 
than six parts by weight of one or a mix- 
ture of two or more of 

(i) calcium carbonate, 

(ii) calcium sulphate, 

(iii) dicalcium phosphate, 

(iv) magnesium carbonate, 

(v) potassium aluminium sulphate, 

(vi) sodium aluminum sulphate, 

(vii) starch, and 

(viii) tricalcium phosphate, 
in an amount not exceeding 100 parts of 
benzoyl peroxide for each 1 million parts 
of flour, 

(1) potassium bromate in an amount not 
exceeding 50 parts for each 1 million parts 
of flour, and 

(m) ammonium persulphate in an amount 
not exceeding 250 parts for each 1 million 
parts of flour. 

Enriched Flour, Enriched White Flour 
shall be flour to which has been added thi- 
amine, riboflavin, niacin and iron in a 
harmless carrier and in such amounts that 
one pound of enriched flour shall contain 

(a) not less than 2.0 milligrams and not 
more than 2.5 milligrams of thiamine, 

(b) not less than 1.2 milligrams and not 
more than 1.5 milligrams of riboflavin, 

(c) not less than 16.0 milligrams and 
not more than 20.0 milligrams of niacin or 
niacinamide, 

(d) not less than 13.0 milligrams and not 
more than 16.5 milligrams of iron, 
and with or without calcium carbonate or 
edible bone meal in an amount that will 
provide in one pound of enriched flour not 
less than 500 milligrams and not more than 
650 milligrams of calcium. 

Vitamin B White Flour (Canada Ap- 
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proved) shall be flour and shall 

(a) retain in the process of milling a high 
proportion of the vitamins naturally occur. 
ring in the original wheat berry, J 

(b) constitute not less than 70% by weight 
of the wheat from which it is milled, ang 

(c) be bolted through at least one cloth 
the openings of which are not larger than 
the openings of a woven wire cloth designat- 
ed 149 microns (No. 100 sieve) which gor. 
responds to 9XX bolting silk, and, on g 
moisture-free basis, shall contain 

(d) in one pound an amount of the vita. 
min B complex that will contribute not 
less than 1.2 milligrams of thiamine, and 

(e) not more than 0.70% and not less 
0.61% of ash. — 

Vitamin B White Flour (Canada 
proved) to which have been added thiamine 
riboflavin, niacin and iron in a harmless 
carrier, and in amounts equivalent to those 
required to produce enriched flour shal} be 
designated Enriched Vitamin B White Flour, 

Whole Wheat Flour, Entire Wheat Flour _ 
shall be the food prepared by the srinding 
and bolting of cleaned milling grades of 
wheat from which a part of the outer bran 
or epidermis layer may have been separat- 
ed. and shall 

(a) contain the natural constituents of 
the wheat berry to the extent of not less 
than 95% of the total weight of the wheat 
from which it is milled, 

(b) have an ash content, calculated on a 
moisture-free basis, of not less than 1.25@ 
and not more than 2.25%. 

(c) have a moisture content not in excess 4 
of 15%, and 3 
(d) have a degree of fineness such that 
not less than 90% bolts freely through a 
No. 8 (2380 micron) sieve, and not less 
than 50% through a No. 20 (840 micron) 

sieve, to which may be added 

(e) malted wheat flour 

(f) malted barley flour in an amount | 
not exceeding 0.50% of the weight of the 
flour, 

(g) harmless preparations of enzyme ob- 
tained from Aspergillus oryzae, 

(h) oxides of nitrogen, 

(i) chlorine, 

(j) chlorine dioxide, 

(k) nitrosyl] chloride, 

(1) benzoyl peroxide mixed with not more 
than six parts by weight of one or a mixture 
of two or more of 

(i) calcium carbonate, 

(ii) calcium stlphate, 

(iii) dicalcium phosphate, 

(iv) magnesium carbonate, 

(v) potassium aluminium sulphate, 

(vi) sodium aluminum sulphate, 

(vii) starch, and 

(viii) tricalcium phosphate, 
in an amount not exceeding 100 parts of 
benzoyl peroxide for each 1 million parts” 
of flour, 

(m) potassium bromate in an amount not 
exceeding 50 parts for each 1 million parts 
of flour, and 7 

(n) ammonium persulphate in an amount 
not exceeding 250 parts for each 1 million 
parts of flour. 4 

Graham Flour shall be the food prepared — 
by blending or combining the various con- 
stituents of the wheat berry, and shall have 
an ash content, calculated on a moisture- 
free basis, of not less than 1.20% and not 
more than 2.25%. 4 

Crushed Wheat, Coarse Ground Wheat 
shall be the food prepared by so crushing” 
cleaned wheat that 40% or more passes” 
through a No. 8 (2380 micron) sieve and 
less than 50% through a No. 20 (840 mie 
cron) sieve, the proportions of the natural 
constituents of such wheat, other than 
moisture, remaining unaltered, and shall: 
have 

(a) an ash content, calculated on a moige 
ture-free basis, of not less than 1.50% 
not more than 2.25%, and 

(b) a moisture content not in excess of 
15.5%. S 

Cracked Wheat shall be the food pre- 

(Continued on page 63) 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Trix or Treats 





Cookies and Cake Featured 
in GMI Halloween Promotion 


A new fall promotion built around 
the “Trix or Treats Cake” developed 
by General Mills, Inc., is plugged as 
a Halloween money-maker for bak- 
ers by GMI. 

The Trix or Treats Cake will have 
plenty of sales appeal, the company 
states. It’s a round, two-layer Devils 
Food Cake, with orange frosting. Iced 
on the side of the cake is a grinning 
pumpkin face. It’s topped off with 
the Halloween party hat, included in 
the merchandising materials. 

General Mills salesmen calling on 
bakers will present a free sampler of 
materials. Additional quantities of all 
Trix or Treats promotional material 
will be available at cost. 

Although built around the cake as 
the feature item, the promotion will 
include merchandising tips on selling 
doughnuts, cookies and cupcakes, with 
formulas and merchandising materials 
for each. A 4-color poster will feature 
the Trix or Treats Cake. A colorful 
window streamer promotes dough- 
nuts. Black doilies with orange 
witches will make excellent attention- 
getters when taped to windows, the 
company feels. 


The sampler carries, in addition to 
the Halloween treats formula book- 
let, which features in addition to the 
Trix or Treats Cake, four different 
varieties of cookies, two types of 
doughnuts, and both a_ pumpkin 
cream pie and a pumpkin custard pie; 
a merchandising booklet carrying a 
suggested promotion calendar; recom- 
mended window and counter displays; 
plus proven types of radio spot an- 
nouncements, TV commercials, sales- 
girls’ conversation pieces, and mer- 
chandising ideas that are adaptable 
and practical for retail and wholesale 
and house-to-house bakers; the proof 
sheet of two newspaper mats, and an 
owl doughnut display piece easel; a 
Trix or Treats cookie streamer; a 
cat’s-eyes mask, which can be worn 
by salesgirls to stimulate interest in 
the Halloween promotion, and which 
also can be used as a “gimmick” for 
the small fry; a cone-shaped hat 
which adds a novel feature and 
dresses up the cake and adds a defi- 
nite Halloween touch. 

In addition to this usage, the firm 
anticipates that the cone will prove 
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For Halloween Hi-jinks 
TRIX OR TREATS COOKIES 


Trix or Treats Cookie Streamer 


popular with the youngsters as it can 
be worn as a hat when they go into 
costume. The kit also includes a 
black-and-orange “bewitching” doily, 
and a fully-colored poster illustrating 


the Trix or Treats Cake. Both the 
doily and the cone-shaped hat are 
made from’ grease-proof material, 
and the ink will not bleed onto the 
cake. 





Proper Packaging 
Pays Dividends 
as Costs Jump 


Packaging has become a factor of 
such prominence in the bakery indus- 
try that it can no longer be ignored 
or slighted, most observers feel. The 
most recent statistics on costs of the 
baking industry reveal that packag- 
ing now accounts for 7¢ out of every 
dollar of costs. As recent as several 
years ago packaging costs were cal- 
culated to take 2¢ or 3¢ of every dol- 
lar spent in the baking processes. 

The rise in the costs of paper, and 
the competition in the field of pack- 
aging, have combined to raise this 
relatively minor item to a position of 
considerable importance. More than 
one baker has testified that good 
snappy packaging has boosted its 
sales emphatically. And, there is the 
case of a large and old Los Angeles 
bakery that saved itself from _ busi- 
ness extinction by calling in packag- 
ing experts and dressing up its whole 
line with eye-arresting wrappers that 
are credited with putting the firm 
back on its feet. 

The Marathon Corp. is showing a 
film to bakers on this whole subject. 
The film is a record of a hidden 
camera, set up in numerous super- 
markets, showing customers select- 
ing the loaves of bread they paid 
for at the checking counters. The 
point of the film was that packaging 
did influence the purchase. And, it 
also brought out that fully a third 
of the bread loaves purchased were 
picked out by men. 

The whole subject of impulse buy- 
ing has been studied thoroughly in 
researches conducted by the Du Pont 
corporation, one of the basic suppliers 
of cellophane. The goal of packaging 
is to create the self-selling loaf. 

There are several definite trends 
in the whole field of packaging. One 
is to reduce the amount of “copy” cn 
the wrapper, which the buyer usually 
ignores. Another trend is that of al- 
lowing the prospective purchaser 4a 
“window” which will allow him to see 
what he is buying. In the case of 


Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los An- 
ge’es, and its new wrappers, devel- 
oped by the Western Waxed Paper 
Corp., a color photograph of slices 
of bread are shown on the wrapper. 

Still another noticeable trend is 
that toward utilizing the ends of the 
loaves for seals or panels that will 
convey a merchandising message to 
the buyer. This may be a message 
pertaining to the loaf he has just 
bought; or it may be a message that 
calls attention to other products in 
this particular bakery line. 

The flashy fluorescent type of label, 
that is making widespread appear- 
ances on many products, is generally 
regarded as impractical for bakery 
utilization. The principal factor is 
that bread purchases are made dur- 
ing the daylight hours. These super- 
flashy labels do the best job of knock- 
ing the eyes out in the after-daylight 
hours, with the help of shadows. In 
addition, there are many production 
problems. 





SREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Tie-in Promotion 


A gas station was opening up and, 
in the tradition of such occasions, the 
proprietor was expecting to give 
away something to the customers on 
opening day. J. B. Gallagher, Kent's 
Bakery, Atlantic City, N.J., decided 
that his bakery goods would be as 
nice a token as the gas station could 
give to customers. He sold the new 
gas station proprietor on the idea 
and landed a big cherry pie order. 
And, Kent’s Bakery was included in 
the advertising campaign that an- 
nounced the opening of the new gas 
station. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1932 Prices 


To celebrate their 20th anniversary 
in Huson’s Bakery, Castle Rock, 
Wash., Mr. and Mrs. Fred Huson hit 
upon the idea of offering specials at 
1932 prices, the year of their opening 
here. Mr. Huson used the occasion to 
announce that he was “Castle Rock's 
best baker.” 
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DOUGHNUT POSTER—Although spending most of its promotional effort 
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"Pineapple Promotion Launched 


A multi-million dollar industry promotion on all canned pineapple prod- 
ucts is being directed at more than 40 million families by the Pineapple 
wers Assn. “We think bakers everywhere will want to get behind this 
jae ram and take advantage of the opportunity to build their sales of pine- 
: ole bakery products,” C. L. Queen, association secretary, said in comment- 
- on the promotion. a 
‘i The year-around advertising got under way Aug. 11 with a campaign 
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j in 114 newspapers on metrepolitan and secondary markets. News- 
— featuring eye and appetite appeal of canned pineapple, will run this year on promoting doughnuts and milk in combination, the doughnut 
paper ads, campaign does not forget coffee and doughnuts, as the poster reproduced 


vipa: : eaalie 
eekly through September, and this will be followed with a nationwi 5 
sagen campaign with a circulation of more than 38 million. above shows. . 


Spearheading the magazine advertising are two facing full color pages a ® 4i 4i 
- r:e, Magazine for Oct. 20. This will be backed up with full color pages V Z T a S | & k 

“ Sirus Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home Journal, Better Homes and itamin erme a es par | 
Gardens, Woman’s Home Companion, Farm Journal, True Story, Parents’ a 
Magazine, Today's Woman and Modern Romances. Sunday newspaper sup- tor F all Doughnut Campaign 


plements, including This Week and the New York News Magazine, will also 


a =“ .. — 





carry full color advertising. 


‘All five products in the canned pineapple family—pineapple juice, slices, 
chunks, crushed and tidbits—will be featured in the association’s national 


advertising, according to Mr. Queen. 


“We are confident that this intensive advertising, running month-in- 
and-month-out throughout the year, is going to produce a sharp increase in 


pineapple consumption,” he said. 








Koob Locates New 
Outlet in Downtown 
St. Louis District 


Instead of locating its newest bak- 
ery in a suburban shopping center, 
the Koob Bakeries has opened a 
shop in the downtown St. Louis 
shopping district. 

M. Koob, head of the firm, be- 
lieves that there is a permanent, 
valuable market in the downtown 
shopping section. “We have had 
plenty of experience with suburban 
operation,” he pointed out. However, 
we believe that there is a definite 
market for bakery goods created by 
the thousands of office and store 
workers in the busy shopping district 
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se 1S CHERRY PIE TIME Again! 


CHERRY PIE TIME—This banner 
featuring “a juicy slice of luscious 
cherry pie” is one of the promotional 
materials for Cherry Pie Time, a 
campaign launched Aug. 15 by the 
National Red Cherry Institute, Chi- 
cago. Another banner in full color 
has the theme, “take home a cherry 
pie.” Also available for bakers are 
table tents and screamers. The pro- 
mot'on includes cherry dessert news- 
Paper features, 4-color advertise- 
ments by the cherry industry during 
the three fall months, tie-ins by na- 
tional food advertisers and feature 
Material in national magazines. Pro- 
motional materials can be obtained 
from the institute at 382 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 7, Tl. 


downtown. These people will appreci- 
ate the opportunity to purchase their 
supplies before they get on the street- 
car or bus enroute home. We dis- 
covered this to be a fact after ques- 
tioning many of the workers at ran- 
dom.” : 

While much of the trend toward 
suburban shopping center locations 
for bakeries has been prompted by 
the congestion and parking problems 
prevalent in the downtown district, 
Mr. Koob points out that this same 
problem is often just as vexing in 
the outlying districts. “In many in- 
stances, customers find that they save 
little by getting out the family car 
and driving out to the outlying dis- 
tricts,” he said. “Thus, we have a 
lot of confidence in our new outlet.” 

The Koob Bakeries’ new unit, which 
will be supplied from the plant at 
2823 Marcus, is done in pastels and 
furnished with blonde hardwood 
showcases. Refrigerated whipped 
cream and custard specialties will be 
featured the entire year, along with 
standard items. 


Bakers Union Has 
Rose Parade Film 


The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of 
America has available for booking a 
motion picture of the 1952 Rose 
Parade, at Pasadena, Cal. The film 
is a 16 mm. sound print in natural 
color. 

The picture features the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ float 
which won third prize in its division. 
It goes behind the scenes and shows 
the progress of the entry during con- 
struction. All of the outstanding 
floats are included in the film, which 
runs 19 minutes. 

All requests for bookings of the 
Tournament of Roses film should be 
addressed to William A. Ring, direc- 
tor of public relations, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Internation- 
al Union of America, 2719 N.- Wilton 
Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOPALONG TV FILMS 

Merrill Klein, sales manager of 
Hopalong Cassidy Enterprises, has 
announced that the new Hopalong 
TV films will be featured on more 
than 50 stations this fall. Among the 
sponsors are General Baking Co. 
and Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc. 














“Sure we know the story on Vitamin 
A, B, C, D and the rest... but what’s 
this new Vitamin ‘Z’ all about?” The 
promoters of Donut Month claim 
many have been asking this question. 
They say, “Vitamin ‘Z’ has probably 
aroused more provocative interest 
and excitement than anything since 
the hole in the donut was invented.” 

“The answer is very simple. ‘Z’ 
stands for Zest. Vitamin Z is the en- 
joyment vitamin: The Zestful, satis- 
fying factor in what we eat that is 
so important in giving palatability 
and fullest food value to the body.” 

Vitamin “Z’’ has been chosen as 
the sales spark of the doughnut and 
milk campaign of the 24th Annual 
October Donut Month drive in the 
baking industry. 


Angled for the Youth Market 


In reviewing doughnut sales in 1951 
at the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, a consumption survey re- 
vealed two facts which formed the 
basis for the 1952 Fall doughnut pro- 
motion. The first study indicated that 
75% of the doughnuts were con- 
sumed with coffee...other liquids 
running far behind. The other study 
revealed that the greatest (and fast- 
est growing) consumers of donuts 
were youngsters from 3 to 20. 

This latter fact, highlighting as it 
did the fastest growing market for 
the baker, and since mothers were 
not keen on their youngsters drink- 
ing coffee, gave birth to a theme 
upon which to launch a promotion 
that was thought sure to please both 
the young and their mothers: That 
theme was a tie-up combination of 
doughnuts and milk. 

This year, for the first time, dough- 
nuts and milk will be given the big 
impact of a Fall doughnut promotion. 
The baking and dairy industries are 
joining up in the promotion of donuts 
and milk. The program will receive 
the full, active support of the Bakers 
of America Program, the American 
Dairy Assn. and the Milk Industry 
Foundation. The program will be ad- 
ministered by Doughnut Corporation 
of America which has spearheaded 
the Annual October Donut Month 
promotion for 24 years. 

The Bakers of America Program 
will feature doughnuts and milk on 
its national radio program each Sun- 
day in October over the NBC net- 
work. The American Dairy Assn. will 
run a full-color, full page ad on “It’s 
Milk and Donut Time!” in the Octo- 
ber issue of Ladies Home Journal, 
reaching over 4,500,000 families. 


Powerful Publicity Support 
Through the National Dunking 
Assn., DCA has been helping to pro- 
mote doughnut dunking for over 30 
years. This year, all the stories will 
feature dunking doughnuts and milk. 
The annual election of president of 


the National Dunking Assn. will put 
the spotlight on Sid Caesar, present 
top man of the National Dunking 
Assn.; Jimmy Durante, and Dagmar. 

Because of the chance of getting 
donut skits on big television and radio 
shows, Donut Week, formerly held 
in April, will this year be run on 
Oct. 18-25 so that its publicity power 
can be harnessed on behalf of dough- 
nuts and milk, the promoters say. 
One of the biggest and most success- 
ful publicity sources for doughnuts 
has been the annual doughnut party 
promotion. This year special early 
efforts will be put forward to run 
advance parties featuring doughnuts 
and milk at country fairs with 4-H 
farm youngsters participating. 

The popular “How to Run a Suc- 
cessful Party” booklet has been re- 
vised and improved to highlight and 
encourage the serving of doughnuts 
and milk at parties. Wide distribu- 
tion of this book will be made among 
key people who organize parties; 
youth and adult camps; social, school 
and church groups. 

A tie-in merchandising program 
has been created by the Doughnut 
Corporation of America and is being 
offered to every type of baker. The 
firm has developed a coordinated pro- 
gram which includes the following: 

The “hot spot” counter unit, bear- 
ing a full-color reproduction of the 
doughnut placed at or near the dairy 
counter. 

A self-service week-end selling 
unit. In a heavy traffic store, tests 
have shown that it has increased 
doughnut sales 5 to 10 times over 
normal. Made of heavy wire, it is 
planned for year-round rotation in 
key markets. The selling unit has 
great flexibility in the number of 
donut packages placed on display, and 
is said to be ideally suited for sales 
of bread, cakes, and sweet goods and 
in which to build a related item dis- 
play such as doughnuts and coffee or 
doughnuts and fruits. 

The store poster, and the grocery 
flash message featuring the Dunking 
Award Certificate and the theme 
message of doughnuts-and-milk. 

To stimulate sales in the restaur- 
ant, a streamer capitalizing on the 
voting interest in October, is avail- 
able. It has the eye-stopping mes- 
sage: “Vote For... Either Coffee or 
Milk...always delicious with (bak- 
er’s name) donuts.” (See illustra- 
tion.) 

A strong selling effort in the foun- 
tains is afforded by a colored stream- 
er offering a special of 2 doughnuts 
and a glass of milk at a price. 

Bakers desiring further informa- 
tion about the Fall doughnut promo- 
tion are invited to contact The 
Doughnut Corporation of America in 
New York or through their nearest 
representatives. 
























Ropney flours have earned a rep- 


utation for sound and always depend- 


able baking qualities. Any baker who 
bakes RODNEY flours will tell you 


how good they are. RODNEY anills 
are expertly standardized on the kind 
of flours that bakers need. That kind 


of specialization enables us to select 





our premium wheats more accurately, 





mill them more exactly and keep them 
always in the groove for better 


baking. 
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Committee Urges Continuation 
of Staphylococcus Research 


Dr. Gail M. Dack, director, Food 
Research Institute, University of Chi- 
cago, has issued a report on the 
status of the staphylococcus food 
poisoning project. The study was in- 
itiated. four years ago, and it has 
been supported in part, for the en- 
tire time, by the American Bakers 
Assn. and the American Institute 
of Baking. Support also has been 
given by the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers. 

Members of the project liaison 
committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of firms and associations sup- 
porting the work, met recently and 
decided that worthwhile progress is 
being made and that the project 
should be continued. Originally it 
was set up as a five year study. Com- 
mittee members voted to ask the 
sponsoring organizations and firms to 
lend their support another five years. 

Excerpts from Dr. Dack’s report 
follow: 

Staphylococcus food poisoning has 
plagued broad segments of the food 
industries since time immemorial. 
Further, very little has been added to 
our knowledge since its recognition 
in 1930, principally due to the fact 
that staphylococcus poison in food can 
only be detected through feeding hu- 
man volunteers. 

In 1947 a group of men in the food 








Bryce S. Averill 


EXPANDS STAFF—The American 
Sanitation Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced a further expansion 
of its regional organization with the 
appointment of an additional sani- 
tarian to its staff, Bryce S. Averill, 
& graduate of the University of Utah 
in biology and chemistry. During the 
recent war he was a member of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, follow- 
ing which he was an industrial con- 
sultant on sanitation problems on the 
West Coast. He has been an indus- 
trial sanitarian in charge of the 
Sanitation program of one of the 
largest bakeries of the Continental 
Co. Mr. Averill will be work- 
ing out of Detroit, Mich., under the 
new program which the institute has 
recently inaugurated of stationing 
men in key cities throughout the 
country. His address and that of the 
Sanitation Institute in the 
Detroit area will be 31755 Grand 
Traverse, Wayne, Mich. 





industries decided to do something 
about the staphylococcus problem and 
raised funds among food trade 
organizations and individual com- 
panies. A project was established in 
the Food Research Institute in The 
University of Chicago, since the basic 
work leading to the general recogni- 
tion of this type of food poisoning 
was done by men in this institution. 

Staphylococci are universally pres- 
ent in the air and in the environ- 


ment of man and are common con- 
taminants of food. To attempt to 
keep them out of perishable foods is 
impractical; therefore, a method to 
control this type of food poisoning 
is needed. Along these lines, it is 
necessary (1) to be able to detect 
food poisoning staphylococci and/or 
enterotoxin in foods, and (2) to pre- 
vent the formation of the poison by 
staphylococci growing in foods. 
Published information accumulated 
in this project is already of great 
value to the food industries, parti- 
cularly in the defense of medical- 
legal cases. For example, in 1949 an- 
other laboratory published a paper 
indicating that through the “frog 


29 


test” enterotoxin could be detected. 
The food processor whose product 
would cause a reaction in frogs or 
from whose food a_ staphylococcus 
was isolated that would produce a 
poison and cause a positive reaction 
in frogs could be held liable by the 
courts. Subsequent testing in our lab- 
oratory failed to confirm the “frog 
test’s” reliability, since many false 
positive reactions occurred. With the 
test proved unreliable, it cannot be 
used as legal evidence against the 
food industries. 

As another part of the work of the 
project, chemical and immunological 
tests are being developed with the 
view to detecting enterotoxin. 
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Hearth Baking on Commercial 


Scale Produces 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

The old fashioned principle of 
hearth baking, keyed to modern com- 
mercial production methods, has furn- 
ished the success formula for a new 
white loaf marketed by Henry S. 
Levy & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The new product is the brainchild 
of Daniel F. Casey, well known in the 
industry in recent years as a bak- 
ing consultant for General Mills, Inc., 
prior to his retirement in January, 
1951. It is different in formula, shape 
and production procedure and slow 
baked for 55 minutes to one hour 
in ovens equipped with 1% in. Vir- 
ginia soapstone slabs. The finished 
product varies from anything offered 
commercially in the New York area 
with an oval, “rye loaf type” shape 
and a smooth, even crust all around. 

According to “Dan” Casey, from 
the standpoint of texture and taste, 
“the way you bake bread is as im- 
portant as the ingredients it con- 
tains,” and the hearth method “seals 
the pores of the loaf and locks in all 


New Levy Loaf 


the goodness.” 

After extensive experimentation, 
he set a formula calling for all honey 
and no sugar, 5% milk solids, fresh 
wheat germ, vegetable shortening, 
salt and unbleached flour of long 
extraction with an ash content of 
up to 48. 

The dough is prepared and baked 
in 4 lb. units and a specially designed 
slicer cuts off the end crusts and 
divides the baked four-pound units 
into three 1 Ib. loaves, sliced and 
ready for the wrapping process. 

The story behind Mr. Casey’s ex- 
periment in modern commercial bak- 
ing is a most interesting one. Follow- 
ing his retirement he made a tour 
of the Gaspe Peninsula in Quebec 
and was impressed with the quality 
and flavor of the local bread. On 
investigation he learned it was pro- 
duced by the women of the section 
in hearth-type outdoor ovens, com- 
mon in French Canada, from formu- 
las handed down from generation to 
generation. 

On his return to his home in East 
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RAISIN PROMOTION—Consumer advertising by the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board during the next few months is expected to afford the baking 
industry an excellent tie-in opportunity, with the board’s advertising making 
good point-of-sale material. The advertisement reproduced above is the first 
of the series, promoting raisin bread in the October issues of McCall’s and 
Better Homes & Gardens. In November raisin apple coffee cake will be 
featured, in December, raisin cookies and fruit cake. Half-page, 4-color ads 
will continue to appear in these magazines between November and May. 
Black-and-white ads telling how baked foods and others can be made “rich 
with raisins” will appear starting in October in Parents’ magazine, Sunset, 
True Story and Today’s Woman. 
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PRODUCTION SCENES—Daniel F. Casey, originator of the new white 
loaf marketed by Henry S. Levy & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, is shown above at 
the left with 4 lb. dough units ready for the oven. Shown at the right is the 
slicer, which cuts off the end crusts and divides the units into three 1 Ib. loaves, 


Orange, N.J., he set about to plan 
production of this type bread on a 
commercial scale. He developed the 
present process and sold the idea 
to his current employer. 

After production kinks had all 
been ironed out, advertising promo- 
tional effort was thrown behind it 
and sales jumped as public accept- 
ance increased. According to Dan 
Casey, the oval shape was different 
and the product not immediately 
recognized as a white loaf. However, 
he notes, it is now definitely accept- 
ed and “once the housewife buys it, 
she stays with it.” The firm, known 
for years for its rye bread, now 
Coes about 25% in white bread sales 
with the remaining 75% still rye 
bread. 

The new loaf and the background 
story behind its introduction has 
brought its creator considerable pub- 
licity. He has appeared on several 
TV and radio shows and has been 
the subject of feature articles in New 
York City and New Jersey news- 


papers. 
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Breakfasts Offer 
Sales Opportunity, 
Report Indicates 


Breakfast is the eating weakness ° 


of the American people, and this 
weakness offers bakers one of their 
prize business opportunities. 


These are conclusions gleaned from 
the report issued by the office of Dr. 
George Uhl, head of the Los Angeles 
Health Department. The report is- 
sued was compiled by Dr. John L. C. 
Goffin, retired supervisor of health 
education for the Los Angeles Board 
of Education. 

The time given to this first, and 
vitally important meal, is governed 
by the rising habits, whether one gets 
up just before he must leave for the 
day and omits breakfast or tosses a 
cup of coffee down his throat; or 
whether he is in the habit of getting 
up early enough to have the time 
to eat and enjoy a substantial break- 
fast. 

This is just as true of school chil- 
dren as adults. Dr. Goffin concluded 
in his report that in most cases the 
eating habits, particularly those per- 
taining to breakfast, are formed in 
the growing years and usually 2xtend 
into adulthood. 

Breakfast is important not only in 
supplying the body with its initial en- 
ergy food for the day, but also in 
fortifying the body against disease 
and physical weaknesses, Dr. Goffin 
reported. Without a breakfast, a per- 
son may go without food and have 


an idle stomach for about 18 hours 
of each 24-hour day. 

From high school, and on up 
through womanhood, the women in- 
tentionally and deliberately avoid 
breakfast in many cases, in the 
delusion that they are _ protecting 
themselves against the fear of becom- 
ing fat. Ducking breakfast is no pro- 
tection against overweight, since 
obesity is a matter of the gross 
amount of food consumed in terms 
of the amount of food needed by the 
body. 

The 8,463 questionnaires sent to a 
cross-section of high school boys and 
girls by Dr. Goffin revealed that 32% 
of the boys and 38% of the girls pre- 
pare their own breakfasts. 

Dr. Uhl announced that the Los 
Angeles schools would initiate a pro- 
gram to educate school children on 
sound and adequate breakfasts, not 
only for their health while in school, 
but on a long range basis of develop- 
ing eating habits that wil! stay with 
them through adult years. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Seattle Men See 
Profit in Cookies 


Cookies is the field in which the 
sales potential is the highest, testify 
Robert Leander and Carl Carlson, 
who operate the LC Cookie Co. in 
Seattle. 

The company, which services west- 
ern Washington with six trucks, pro- 
duces no cookies; but puts up the 
formulas and furnishes the packaging 
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for production by wholesale bakers. 

The pair double as truck drivers. 
They say that cookies are the real 
money-maker for the baking industry. 
Cookies are sold almost entirely on 
“impulse buying,” they say. By con- 
verting cookies into a “demand” item, 
the baker can find a field of business 
that is without limit. 

Pricing is a point, they say. More 
cookies are sold at 29¢ than at 28¢. 
But it’s not price that sells cookies. 
It’s packaging appeal, they contend. 

Don’t try to change your custom- 
ers’ buying habits, they advise. Study 
these habits and adjust your products 
to them. They’ve tried lots of ideas 
that didn’t exactly click. It was more 
practical to change their merchandis- 
ing methods than to undertake to 
change their customers preferences 
and tastes. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Sales Climb 
Steadily in Hawaii 


Winning the people of oriental ex- 
traction, who make up the bulk of 
the population of Hawaii's seven 
islands, away from their staple diet 
of rice and over to bread as the staff 
of their diets is the major problem 
before bakeries in Hawaii. 

The trend away from rice and 
toward bread was ushered in spec- 
tacularly after Pearl Harbor when 
the trade lanes that brought the rice 
from the Asiatic mainland were sud- 
denly severed. Bread sales soared and 
have been climbing ever since. 

The public schools are playing a 
prominent factor, too, in this basic 
change in the Hawaiian diet. There 
children become accustomed to the 
western menu and they tend to break 
away from the traditional rice meal 
of their forefathers. 

Bakeries are growing and expand- 
ing steadily as the demand for daily 
loaves of bread and allied products 
from the oven increases. Most bak- 
eries have won their share of this 
higher volume by constant advertis- 
ing and by good displays of bread and 
bakery products. 

Once these people of oriental ances- 
try have switched to bread as the 
staff of their diets, they never go 
back to the rice staple. The result 
has been that bakeries which aver- 
aged sales of a few hundred loaves a 
day are now maintaining sales aver- 
ages of several thousand loaves daily. 
And, as bread is widely accepted, the 
demand for cakes and pies and dough- 
nuts and rolls and the entire bakers’ 
line is similiarly increased. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Firm Has 3.000 
Birthday Cakes 


Three thousand cakes were dis- 
tributed by Woodwards Stores, Ltd., 
at Vancouver, B.C., recently on an 
afternoon marking the occasion of 
the firm’s 60th anniversary. A tiny 
blue ribbon bearing the words “Six- 
tieth Anniversary” decorated each of 
the cakes, which were distributed to 
the 3,000 employees of the store. 
Charles A. Woodward founded the 
business in 1892. 

Tommy Duck, manager of the bak- 
ery department of the big store, 
States it took 400 man-hours and 25 
men to complete the task of baking 
the cakes. Among the ingredients 
were 750 Ib. glazed cherries, 250 Ib. 
almonds, 300 doz. eggs, 250 Ib. flour, 
250 Ib. sugar and 240 lb. butter. In 
addition, the icing took 1,600 Ib. al- 
monds and 330 lb. icing sugar. 

Altogether they added up to almost 
4,500 Ib. of cake. si 
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A Column of Comment 


Sales and Nutrition 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


HE highly nutritional value of bakery products provided one of the 

} greatest sales appeals enjoyed by any food. When this is coupled with 
the fact that baked goods are among the most economical from a price 
standpoint, a sales appeal is created that cannot be outdone by any other food. 
Many bakers are taking advantage of this fact, but unfortunately others 
are failing to follow in their example. Never before in the history of the country 
have housewives been so interested in the food value of the products they buy. 
High prices and increased knowledge about nutritional value are contributing 


to this situation. 


In this instance bakers are presented with an exceptional sales opportunity. 
On a price basis their products cannot be exceeded by any other foods from 
a nutritional standpoint. In all of their advertising and merchandising ac- 


tivities they should drive this in- 
formation home as strongly as pos- 
sible to consumers. It is the out- 
standing sales appeal at their dis- 
posal. 


Holidays Ahead 


With the coming of the fall and 
winter seasons, there are many holi- 
days ahead of the baking industry. 
We should not need to mention 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year, as every baker who has been 
in business for any length of time 
should know the sales possibilities 
of these events. 

In addition to these annual affairs, 
other events have been created by the 
industry itself, such as the promo- 
tion program, under the direction of 
the Doughnut Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, New York, and the milk industry, 
which provides an_ excellent op- 
portunity for bakers to increase the 
sales of related products by tieing 
in with these programs. 

Bakers who do not take advantage 
of cooperating with these programs 
and the special days that are ahead 
of them will be those who will not 
long remain in the industry. Sales 





opportunities must be grasped when- 
ever they appear. To sit by and let 
these opportunities slip away is the 
surest way to commit business sui- 
cide. There is a splendid opportunity 
at this time of the year for all 
bakers to increase their sales by 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
that are offered them. 


Sanitation 


Probably at no time in the history 
of the baking industry has so much 
importance been placed upon sanita- 
tion. Courses along this line are be- 
ing held throughout the country, and 
bakers everywhere are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the import- 
ance of this factor in their businesses. 

However, for bakers themselves to 
realize this fact is not sufficient. Con- 
sumers must be made aware of the 
efforts that bakers are making to 
keep their plants in the most sanitary 
condition possible. 

The best possible way to impress 
this fact upon the buyers of bakery 
products is to have them visit bakery 
plants as often as possible. Probably 
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“Could you nudge it out of shape so it looks home baked?” 
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have 
through a commercial baking plant. 
Such a visit would be an eye-opener 
to them. 

The best recommendation we can 


few housewives ever 


make to bakers, both wholesale, 
house-to-house and retail, is that they 
arrange for tours of various women’s 
groups to go through their plants. 
This will prove to them the sanitary 
conditions under which commercial- 
ly baked goods are produced, and 
ultimately increase the sales volume 
of the entire industry. 


Vehicle Cheek 


As every house-to-house and whole- 
sale baker knows, the expense of 
operating delivery fleets is among the 
most costly part of his distributing 
costs. Such expenses must be includ- 
ed as a sales cost, as that is where 
they rightfully belong. Certainly they 
cannot be included as part of pro- 
duction costs. 

This is a particularly important 
problem in the winter time, when 
road conditions frequently increase 
maintenance costs. The only way by 
which these expenditures may be 
curtailed is through proper care of 
all sales and delivery equipment. Bak- 
ers who have studied the costs of 
their fleet operations are familiar 
with this fact, and conduct their 
businesses accordingly. 

We would like to suggest to all 
bakers who do not have complete 
fleet maintenance facilities in their 
plants, that they make a careful 
study of their equipment before the 
heavy winter season sets in, and get 
their equipment in proper shape. This 
has as much to do with sales costs as 
the salary of the men on the routes. 


Sales Training 


Undoubtedly there is no more im- 
portant factor in the operation of a 
retail bakery than the training of 
sales girls. To customers, they repre- 
sent the bakery. Whatever impres- 
sion they make upon consumers, that 
is the one with which the latter will 
leave the bakery. 

It may be easy to employ a girl 
to sell bakery products, but that is a 
far cry from having intelligently 
trained girls to meet the public that 
come into bakery shops for the bak- 
ery goods they desire. 

A training course for sales girls 
does not necessarily imply the need 
for expensive courses. Every retail 
baker should know that his sales 
girls should be neatly groomed, have 
a broad knowledge of the products 
they are selling and be versed in sug- 
gesting additional items to the cus- 
tomers upon whom they are wait- 
ing upon. 

That in itself is a sales training 
course. Without this type of basic 
training, it is too much to expect of 
a new girl to merchandise bakery 
goods in the manner in which it 
should be done. Attention to this 
factor is the best possible means 
that bakers can use in improving 
the merchandising of their products. 
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Foreign Matter Comes From 
One Place—Human Beings 


The very title of this subject 
completely explains the entire con- 
tent of the subject, and when we say 
“Foreign Matter Comes From One 
Place—Human Beings,” we have said 
it all and we have put the proper 
spotlight on the proper place of error 
without one possible chance of being 
mistaken. 

There is no possible way that for- 
eign matter can get into the bread 
you bake in your bakery without the 
aid, assistance and actual help of the 
human beings who operate the pro- 


By E. J. Sperry 


Sperry’s “Personal Opinion” 


duction department of your bakery. 

During the past 40 years—it has 
been my experience to see and wit- 
ness some of the most horrible cases 
of inclusion of foreign matter in 
bread that could be imagined. 

In order to start your thinking out 
correctly how would you like to see 
a loaf of bread returned to a bakery 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century'and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 
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by a grocer with a message that the 
woman who bought the loaf of bread 
had opened it and returned it to the 
grocer and did not want to cause any 
trouble by starting a lawsuit or other 
arguments—but felt that the bakery 
should be in full knowledge of the 
enormity of the inclusion of foreign 
matter. 

This particular loaf of bread had 
lying across four or five slices the 
following materials, first, a cigarette 
butt about three quarters of the 
length of a cigarette. Second, a piece 
of dirty string, that looked as though 
it might have come from someone’s 
apron, Third, a large wad of dirty, 
brown paper, that contained quite a 
portion of cigarette ashes. 

Once the bakery owner, the pro- 
duction superintendent, the bread 
sales manager and the others who 
were there had overcome their com- 
plete embarrassment and humiliation 
for the containing of such a large 
group of foreign materials, they began 
to reason out how in the world such 
a fine collection could have found its 
way into a loaf of bread. 


The Simple Explanation 

If you will study human beings 
you should be able to trace how this 
happened, for it happened in a bak- 
ery where smoking was absolutely 
prohibited in all sections of the bak- 
ery. And when these materials were 
laid out on a table and viewed with 
calm respect, it became evident that 
someone was smoking in the bakery 
when they were not supposed to be 
smoking, and upon being aware that 
they might be caught with a cigar- 
ette had doused the cigarette into a 
wad of brown paper, possibly wadded 
together with such speed that they 
included the piece of string or tape, 
and then the entire assembly was 
thrown in one direction or another 
to get it out of the way, and in- 
stead of falling harmlessly on the 
floor it found a nice nesting place 
somewhere in the make-up section 
where it could be molded properly in- 
to the loaf of bread. 

Once upon a time, I started col- 
lecting facts and information about 
the types of foreign matter found in 
loaves of bread—and the list grew 
to be so ridiculous and funny that no 
one would believe it and the continua- 
tion of keeping such a list was dis- 
banded because I got tired of being 
called a liar by everyone. 

However, you might be interested 
in knowing some of the materials that 
were found—and a small list of these 
materials might in some manner or 
other impress upon you the fact that 
“Foreign Matter Comes From One 
Place—Human Beings.” 

Not only did I keep a list of these 
items, but I made it a practice to 
attempt to find out where these pieces 
of foreign matter originated and the 
circumstances under which the in- 
clusion was committed. 

Let us start at the beginning with 
the most common of all foreign mat- 
ter found in bread—and as a produc- 
tion executive it is to be expected that 
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you will be intensely interested in 
knowing what type of foreign matter 
is most common in bread. 

The No. 1 offender is matches. Not 
only are the wooden matches found 
quite frequently in bread but also 
the paper type of match, that comes 
in books, and it would not be good to 
close this particular item without tel]. 
ing you that instances have been 
found that are quite numerous where 
the complete book of matches or just 
the match book cover have been 
found in loaves of bread. 


Curbing Offender No. 1 


You do not have to be a detective 
or a psychologist to know how this 
happened—you know that matches 
do not walk around—you know that 
they do not take wings and fly— 
you know that matches are found in 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing material is representative of the 
views of Mr. Sperry as presented to 
bakery production executives during 
the recent School of Bakery Produc- 
tion Department Management in 
Chicago. 





the possession of human beings, and 
they are usually found in conjunction 
with the practice of smoking. So you 
can immediately come to the con- 
clusion that there again “Foreign 
Matter Comes From One Place—Hu- 
man Beings,” for it is to be expected 
that those matches were flipped into 
the bread or dropped into the bread 
from a badly placed pocket, or as 
happens with great frequency, jiggled 
off a shelf where they had been left 
by some human being. 

Incidentally, it is well to note in 
the case of this No. 1 offender that in 
the great majority of cases either 
wooden matches or book matches 
have been found on little shelves 
where they could be dropped off 
through having been vibrated in har- 
mony with the vibration of surround- 
ing machinery. 

We might as well stop and take 
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3 SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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E. J. Sperry 


that one up right now—we might as 
well decide that the able and modern 
production executive will see to it 
that there are no such shelves—with 
no chance of any such thing happen- 
ing in his bakery. 

An instance is recalled several 
years ago where a very troublesome 
case of foreign matter looked as 
though it were going to be a lawsuit 
before it finished and an interview 
with those men in the bakeshop who 
might have something to do with it 
was being conducted to find out who 
had been carrying a book of matches 
around so carelessly as to permit 
them to drop into the bread dough. 

The theory was projected that the 
age-old shelf might be the unwitting 
offender, and immediately the produc- 
tion executive became quite mad 
about the whole thing and loudly pro- 
claimed that no such thing was pos- 
sible because that was the type of 
appliance that he did not use in his 
shop and there were no shelves so 
therefore it could not happen. 

In order to let the production su- 
perintendent cool off and at the same 
time get a chance to look at the bak- 
ery I walked out through the shop 
and to the mixing room, where imme- 
diately above the sink where the wa- 
ter was measured there was a small 
shelf, made of metal—very smooth 
with all the ability to vibrate with 
the movement of the mixer—and 
there, believe it or not, calmly vibrat- 
ing on this shelf was one pack of 
cigarettes, two books of matches, and 
several plastic sales tax tokens. Up- 
on calling the production superin- 
tendent and the other interested par- 
ties to this location and pointing out 
to them that there was such a shelf 
in the bakery and that there was 
such foreign matter in a_ position 
where it could be exposed to inclusion 

-the owner of the bakery suddenly 
scratched his ear thoughtfully and 
said, 

“Joe, you will remember we just 
got out of one jam, with a grocer and 
a woman squawking about finding a 
sales tax token in our bread.” 

The amount of silence that existed 
at that moment could easily have 
been packaged and sold. 

Do not take it for granted that 
there are no such shelves in your bak- 
ery. And in looking around don’t only 
look for shelves, look for places where 
the construction of the bakery leaves 
some niche of an inch or two inches 
in width. 

There is another interesting factor 
in our discussion about matches be- 
ing found in bread for we now come 
upon the thinking that matches can 
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exist in two forms—those that have 


those that are still unlighted ang 
still contain the chemical tip on the 
match—and when we think of this 
last unlighted and unburned match 
we have to shudder a little because 
every one knows that the content of 
match tips is not healthy for any one, 

Therefore, you had better make a 
mental note of the fect that there are 
more unlighted matches found jn 
bread than there are those which 
have been lighted and burned. 

This very fact points out that these 
matches find their way into the bread 
from some spot or aperture where 
they are being stored for future use 
in conjunction with cigars, pipe or 
cigarettes and the moment that you 
see that the majority of matches 
found in bread are unburned yoy 
have to come to the conclusion that a 
great amount of this “foreign matter” 
stems from persons who are boot- 
legging or surreptitiously carrying 
unlighted matches for the purpose of 
smoking. 

Control of Smoking 


We are using considerable space on 
the program and devoting consider- 
able time to this particular offender 
because study of it throughout the 
years has brought about certain ree- 
ommended methods of cure that have 
been so efficient as to merit your con- 
sideration. 

In a bakery where there had been 
numerous complaints about finding 
matches in the bread, it was also 
found that the bakery was one of 
the most strict and rigid in the mat- 
ter of smoking of any bakery in the 
community. 

The management of the bakery nad 
gone on with the feeling that such 
rigidity and strictness in their sched- 
ule of “No Smoking” should be high- 
ly conducive to a freedom of the in- 
clusion of such foreign matter. 

But it just so happens that human 
beings are human beings and today 
practically everyone smokes and 
while it is perfectly all right to regu- 
late the areas in which smoking can 
occur you must, in the exact ratio 
that you enforce the “No Smoking” 
rule, provide quarters where smoking 
can occur or you are apt to find your- 
self the victim of more inclusion of 
foreign matter than you will want. 

It is good business management to 
make provision for the fact that men 
and women both smoke today and it 
has been his suggestion consistently 
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"Foreign matter comes 
from one place --- 


Human Beings” 


that the production executive provide 
adequate areas where men and women 
can smoke and not only make it 
possible for them to smoke in this 
area but see to it that matches are 
readily available for it has been found 
that there is a direct connection be- 
tween a scarcity of matches in smok- 
ing areas and the amount of matches 
found in bread. 

See to it that the smoking areas 
in your bakery are so equipped with 
matches as to make it absolutely 
unnecessary for any bakery employee 
to carry matches at any time. And 
when you have made such matches 
available then pass on a regulation 
that the carrying of matches in any 
manner in the bakery will not be 
permitted. 

Closely allied to matches and to 
smoking we find the next greatest 
offender in a realm of foreign matter, 
for cigarettes, cigars and chewing to- 
bacco enter the second circle in the 
order that they have been given— 
cigarettes, cigars and chewing to- 
bacco. 

There is some tendency on your 
part at this time to do a little quiet 
smiling—a little inside chuckling at 
the thought of how in the world chew- 
ing tobacco could ever get into a 
loaf of bread—but it is a matter of 
record that there have been seven 
cases of the finding of a wad of chew- 
ing tobacco in a loaf of bread. 

While this is not a great enough 
frequency to cause you to return 
home to your bakery in great alarm 
—don’t kid yourself that it can’t 
happen. 

When it comes to the matter of 
cigarettes there are several bakeries 
on the No. 1 spot for inclusion of for- 
eign matter—chargeable directly to 
cigarettes. 

Cases of finding cigarette butts and 
unsmoked cigarettes have come into 
greater frequency during the past 
three or four years. 

In direct relationship with the 
carelessness of the people who are 
working in shops where training is 
lacking, cigarettes have risen in prom- 
inence as an offender to the point 
where today there are bakeries in 
this country that are actually wor- 
ried about cigarettes as a foreign 
matter star. 

There is no nicer sight for a house- 
wife than a nice juicy, spit-ridden 
cigar butt—in a loaf of your very fine 
bread. 

If you really want to make your- 
self popular, if you want to give 
women something to talk about 
around the bridge table juest let them 
find cigarettes, cigars and chewing 

cco in your bread. 

You see, the women immediately 
say, “Only aman would do a dirty 
trick like that” and you have added 
the battle of the sexes, to a woman’s 
horror of dirt. 


Women and “No Smoking” 


If we could reach these women and 
talk to them we could tell them 
Some things about that, that would 

their mouths shut but unfor- 
nately, we can’t talk to them—and 
have the floor. 

It is a matter of fact—that bak- 

es which employ greater numbers 

} Women in bakery production de- 
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partments show the highest record 
of cigarettes being found in bread. 

It is also a matter of fact that 
those bakeshops that use the most 
women are very apt to run more 
cases of matches being found in the 
bread. 

As far as a woman working in a 
bakery is concerned, she has only one 
great asset when it comes to the in- 
clusion of foreign matter in the bread 
and that is the fact that a woman has 
an inherent distrust of every other 
human being and refuses to go any- 
where without a large suitcase-size 
purse in which she carries everything 
of any value or of no value. 


The very psychological fact that 
women cling to their purses tena- 
ciously is a great asset to us in the 
baking industry for very fortunately 
she will leave her cigarettes and her 
matches in her purse—and therefore 
will not leave them in the bread. 

The unfortunate thing is that the 
men do not carry purses—or we would 
educate them to leave their cigarettes 
and matches in their purses. 

Immediately upon hearing this— 
that inquisitive mind of. yours be- 
gins to wonder if this matter of wom- 
en leaving their cigarettes and 
matches in their purses is an actual 
fact—then how in the world is it that 
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bakeshops that use more women have 
a higher frequency of cigarettes and 
matches being found in their bread? 

The answer to that is very simple. 
The fact that the woman has left her 
cigarettes and her matches in her 
purse does not mean that she has 
quit smoking—she is just as willing 
and eager to smoke every minute of 
the day as anyone else and she would 
far sooner smoke the cigarette of the 
male baker (man) than any one 
else’s—and when that baker of yours 
who has no business carrying cigar- 
ettes and matches around the bakery 
begins to bring out a cigarette for 
himself—she is very rapid on the up- 





GREAT CANNED PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY AD DRIVE 


BOOSTS SALES APPEAL OF 
BAKED GOODS WITH THAT 





NCREASINGLY from now on, your customers will welcome the 
I Opportunity to buy baked goods made extra tempting with 
Pineapple... the luscious tropic fruit that adds Nature’s most 
refreshing flavor (adds extra eye appeal, too!). 

Because Canned Pineapple is now being advertised dramati- 
cally in a long list of national magazines ... advertised to over 
40,000,000 American families in one of the greatest food-selling 


campaigns in U.S. history! 


Plan now to cash in on this big Pineapple Industry ad drive! 
Include Pineapple in more of your formulas...to step up bakery 
sales volume and profits...to please more customers more often! 


Your most refreshing profit...comes when you add Pineapple... 
NATURE’S MOST REFRESHING FLAVOR! 


() FLAVOR | 


This double-page, 
full-color spread in 
Oct. 20 LIFE starts huge, 
year-round Pineapple 
advertising campaign in 
13 national magazines, 
Sunday newspaper 
supplements 
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take—and will soon be smoking one 
of his cigarettes. 
If you doubt any part of the fol- 


lowing statements—when you get 
home to your bakery—just ask the 
owners of your bakery to have your 


insurance representative come in and 
talk to you. And any representative 
of any insurance company will tell 
you that women are far more care- 
less with cigarette butts, including 
those that are still burning, than are 
men. 

It is a matter of fact that men will 
as a rule extinguish their cigarette 
before throwing it away, but it is 
also a matter of fact that the insur- 
ance companies know that women 
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have a tendency to leave lighted cig- 
arettes lying about the place, on table 
edges, or most anywhere they will 
hang. 

Again (the answer to it is the 
same) be very rigid and very strict 
in the maintenance of those areas in 
which there is “No Smoking,” but 
also be astute enough in the business 
management of your production de- 
partment to provide “Smoking Areas” 
where smoking can occur—far re- 
moved from all production facilities 
and where all appurtenances for 
smoking are available. And once you 
have this, do not permit any one to 
violate the “No Smoking” area rule. 

Some production executives have 


carried this ‘No Smoking Area” and 
“Smoking Area” to such an extent 
that they not only employ signs des- 
ignating these various areas but they 
also paint the floor or walls to desig- 
nate such areas. 

No one is suggesting any great 
amount of expense to carry out such 
painting in such areas. The most sim- 
ple plan that has been handed to us 
by production executives is one 
whereby no smoking is permitted in 
any area of the bakery where the 
paint is white and the smoking areas 
are painted in some other color. 

In one such instance the “Smoking 
Area” is-a sunlight yellow, while still 
another production executive once 
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showed us a “Smoking Area” which 
he had painted red to act as a psy- 
chological reminder that smoking is 
a part of fire, and to be careful. 

So much for matches, cigars, cig- 
arettes and chewing tobacco. Let’s 
pass on to another thing that will 
create a chuckle but is at the same 
time very tragic. 

Chewing Gum 

It is a matter of fact that chew- 
ing gum is one of the greatest of- 
fenders in the foreign matter race 
whether it is because people can so 
conveniently chew gum at any lo- 
cation, or because they can chew 
gum until they are tired of the flavor 
and throw it away, or whether they 
just like to throw gum around we 
have been unable to determine, but 
consistently from one end of the 
country to the other, cases are turn- 
ing up, where gum is found in bread. 

Any production executive has a 
right to say, “How in the world am 
I going to run around keeping every- 
body from chewing gum and spitting 
it out?” 

Very good logic because it must be 
conceded here and now that the in- 
discriminate chewing of gum and the 
disposition of this gum in such a 
manner as to endanger your bread 
reflects back as a thing that is your 
fault for it reflects fully and thorough- 
ly that training is !acking in your 
production department. 

Production executives should see 
to it that every person that works in 
a bakery and has anything to do with 
the baking, making or handling of 
bread should thoroughly understand 
the complete list of those things that 
might endanger our bread by inclu- 
sion—and should see to it that those 
educated and trained employees of 
his realize for themselves that the 
chewing of gum may be all right in 
itself, but when the time comes to 
get rid of the gum extreme eare 
should be taken to see to it that 
this gum is disposed of in such 4 
manner as to not get into the bread. 

Let us go along and combine a list 
of other things that have been found 
in bread. We find such things as 
string, all kinds of string from pieces 
of rope on down to small silk thread 
and in one case there was found in 
a loaf of bread a complete fishing 
line—with the fly still on the end of 
the line, intact with hook. 

One of the regrettable factors about 
string being found in bread is the fact 
that every production executive and 
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every baker that ever lived has an 
immediate alibi and answer for such 
inclusion. 

The very moment that any kind of 
string or rope is found, it doesn’t 
matter what size rope or string it 
might be—everyone involved in the 
bake shop immediately shakes their 
head and says, “Well, it comes from 
opening some of the ingredient bags, 
it’s the kind of string we get on the 
flour bags, the sugar bags, the salt 
bags” or some other kind of bag. 

It just so happens that research 
and investigation proves that this is 
not a fact, and if you use your mind 
a little you will come to the deter- 
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mination that this is not a fact. 

It happens that when a baker is 
opening any type of ingredient bag 
in a bakery, his entire interest and 
attention is devoted to that opening. 
He has his eye on the string and he 
usually knows what he is doing, and 
in virtually every case of bakery 
procedure there is a definite place for 
the disposition of the string involved. 

You have seen it: A small nail on 
the wall with strings hanging over 
the nail, a small tin can on the floor, 
with string being dropped into it. 

Don’t ever kid yourselves the in- 
clusion of string in bread does not 
come from the point where ingredi- 


ent bags are opened—the inclusion of 
string in bread comes from another 
source and that is human beings. 

It has often been said that when 
you get into the world of “Foreign 
Matter in Bread” you have to be a 
combined baker, detective and psy- 
chologist, because in the presence of 
foreign matter all human beings will 
lie. 

When you get a little education in 
foreign matter it becomes rather easy 
to resolve that the string got into 
the bread at the time of opening the 
bag. It then passed from storage 
room into ingredient room and to 
mixer in its complete condition—and 





Richer color, better taste, improved texture and greater 


tenderness result when sugar” is used in cake and sweet goods. 


Sales push up—volume builds up—profits perk up! 


Sugar gives 10 to 50% more sweetening power — 


Instead of just getting by, use more sugar and get more buyers! 
For up-to-the-minute facts explaining why sugar is the 
safest, most effective, and, in the long 

run, most economical sweetening agent 


you can use, write Dept. X. 


*Sucrose—cane and beet sugar. 
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I think that you can reason for your. 
self that if it got into the mixer 
something would happen to it —at 
least it would be twisted or pulled a 
bit after having gone through the 
mixing schedule. 

The peculiar thing about string 
being found in bread is the 
fact that it is usually in good con- 
dition. It does not show any great 
amount of abuse such as would be 
shown had it passed through the 
mixer, the divider, the rounder, and 
the molder—but, you have to say to 
yourself, ‘‘Then where does it come 
from?” 

Rest assured, it comes from the 
same place—the one and only place— 
human beings. 

In cases where “String Inclusion” 
h2d reached a point where the bak- 
ery management and production sup- 
erintendent decided to do something 
about it—the simple suggestion that 
string never be permitted beyond the 
s.orage room automatically and com- 
pletely avoided all such inclusion. 

A production executive who wants 
to run his bakery production depart- 
ment along lines of business manage- 
mcn will see to it that a proper con- 
tainer, properly designated, is placed 
at a convenient spot where all in- 
gredients are opened and the person 
who is in charge of opening such in- 
gredient bags will be _ thoroughly 
trained that string is a dangerous 
thing in a bakery and that every 
piece of string must go into that con- 
tainer. 


Where any case comes along that 
string is required for any puropse 
in the bakery such string should be 
procurable only from the production 
executive. Only clean white string 
should be provided, and such pro- 
vision should be only after the pro- 
duction executive has ascertained the 
purpose of such string. 

The guy who ties up a broken apron 
string with another piece of string is 
just looking for a place to drop it 
into the dough. 

The guy who ties up a hose with 
a piece of string is looking for an 
equivalent opportunity. 

Here are a few items that have 
been found in bread that have mysti- 
fied the best of the detectives—such 
things as nails (how in the world can 
a nail get into a loaf of bread?) 

Then there are such things as 
pieces of wire, screws, nuts (and we 
are not referring to pecans, cashews 
or peanuts—we are referring to those 
square nuts that are used on bolts) 
and when we mention bolts we must 
tell you that there have been a great 
number of times where a bolt has 
been found in a loaf of bread. 

One fortunate thing about things 
made of metal such as nails, wire, 
screws, nuts and bolts is the fact that 
usually the blades of the slicer find 
them before the customer does, where 
in the cases of other “soft” things 
such as cigarettes, cigars, chewing 
tobacco, chewing gum and matches 
can get by a slicer blade and be 
found by the customer. 

Among the more laughable but 
tragic items we must list such things 
as bottle tops or in some cases the 
paper tops that are used on milk 
bottles. 

No one could tell you that a hu 
man being did not put those into 4 
loaf of bread or that they come from 
some mysterious source, and if you 
think that these are funny, they are 
actual instances where a piece 
necktie was found in a loaf of bread, 
and last, but by no means least, there 
are two cases where a cuff link was 
found in bread. 

The slicing machine has been one 
of the greatest detectives in the bak- 
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In packaging, your product requires more 
than just coverage. It requires a container that 
assures the best protection for your product, 
the best acceptance of your product. Your Chase 
Salesman is technically trained to study your 
packaging requirements—and to recommend 
the specific container that is designed 
to meet your particular needs. 


CHASE Multiwall Paper Bags 


© Multiwall Paper Bags, Single Wall and 
Duplex Paper Bags @ Saxolin open mesh bags 
@ Cotton bags of all kinds @ Lined and 
Combined bags, liners and specialties 


for Etltr Bage..Battte Buy Chase 
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There is a difference between wheat 
quality and wheat quantity .. . and 
this year is a good example of it. 
That’s why PAGE MILLS location is 
so important. At Topeka we can draw 
wheats without penalty from all the 
highest quality areas on this crop. 


ILLING COMPANY, INc. 





— HERE’S BAKING 


SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


REGC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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ing industry, and since the general 
adoption of the slicing machine some 
of the more peculiar things that hap- 
pened when it came to including for- 
eign matter in bread have disap- 
peared. 

In the days before slicing there 
were examples of a pair of pliers 
peing found in bread. Such things as 
rocks and marbles used to be found 
in bread but they were more or less 
eliminated by the slicer. 

Wise men who have studied “For- 
eign Matter in Bread” have now 
learned to watch for those items 


If the 
Slicers 
don’t find 
it--- 


SHE will. 








that can creep through the blades of 
the slicer, and as we go back over the 
list we find that a book of matches, 
or a wooden match, or a single paper 
match can get through unnoticed. 

It is possible, although it seems 
like a miracle, for a cigarette to lie 
in just the position in a loaf of bread 
to permit the slicer blades to pass it 
it completely. 

Also the fact that matches, cig- 
arettes, cigars, chewing tobacco and 
chewing gum and other soft items are 
not rigid enough to cause the slicing 
blades to buckle, permits this class- 
ification to still exist. 

Such things as buttons, pants or 
otherwise, string, cuff links, pieces of 
clothing and bottle tops can get by 
the slicer blades. 

Such things as a pair of pliers, a 
wrench, large pieces of wood, rocks 
and other such hard items are cer- 
tainly going to be discovered as the 
slicer blade finds them. 

However, it must not be overlooked 
that hard metal objects such as nails, 
wire, screws, nuts and bolts can get 
by a slicer blade if they are lying in 
just the right position to get by. 

Let’s allow that to act as our en- 
tire list of ‘Foreign Matter” that 
might get into bread. There are other 
articles but just let it go at that and 
you stop and think for a second 
whether or not any of the articles 
mentioned could come from anything 
but a human being and when you get 
all done thinking it over you are go- 
ing to arrive at the same place as we 
arrived at, the title of this subject, 
“Foreign Matter Comes From One 
Place—Human Beings.” 


“Agony and Trouble” 

There never has been a case in a 
bakery where the inclusion of for- 
eign matter did not create consider- 
able agony and trouble; in many 
Cases considerable excitement, and it 
has long since been the custom 
Whenever a bakery owner, or produc- 
tion Superintendent is faced bluntly 
with the fact that some of his bread 
has included foreign matter he will 
immediately throw his shoulders back 
and begin looking around and saying, 
a will find out whose fault this 
_It just so happens that the produc- 
tion superintendent does not have to 
look very far for the man at fault 


Test Pilot 


“Just try those springs,” the salesman says and his cus- 
tomer, canny as well as pretty, takes him at his word. She 
wants to be sure what she’s getting. 

Testing is a good way to double-check Multiwall bags 
too. Subject them to the toughest going you can. Make 
sure your manufacturer checks them also—continuously 
and against rigid performance standards. 

In Union’s testing laboratories, Multiwalls have to prove 
themselves constantly—for strength, durability, moisture 
resistance, sift-proofness, every characteristic you expect 
of a good package. 

Union Multiwalls are uniformly high standard. They 
are manufactured in the world’s largest integrated pulp- 
to-container plant. Only in an integrated plant can first- 
hand control be maintained over every step of the process 


Best proof of the value of this extra protection is in the 
buying habits of America’s largest Multiwall users. Men 
who purchase more than 85 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of Multiwalls list* dependable quality as one of their 
most important considerations in choosing a Multiwall 
supplier. 

Insistence on uniformly high manufacturing standards 
is one of the many good reasons why, to a greater extent 
each year, these major buyers turn to Union for a sub- 
stantial share of their increased Multiwall requirements. 


More so every day... 


by which your package is made. 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION « NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING « CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





in these matters, for if our premise 
is at all correct that “Foreign Matter 
Comes From One Place—Human Be- 
ing,” we come upon the logic that 
any foreign matter that is found in a 
loaf of bread in any bakery is the 
direct responsibility and fault of the 
production executive, and he cannot 
blame anyone else. 

As production executive that’s go- 
ing to make you bristle a bit; and 
you are going to wonder to yourself 
how in the world you can be held 
responsible for all of those things, for 
at the very time that a cigarette is 
dropped into a dough—you may be at 
home asleep and it seems a little bit 


unfair that the blame for something 
that is happening while you are 
peacefully asleep should be laid at 
your door. Most certainly it is your 
fault. 

In bakeries where the inclusion 
of foreign matter has become a great 
hazard to the business, where care- 
lessness, neglect and shoddy opera- 
tion has come to the point where the 
finding of “Foreign Matter” in bread 
is a commonplace thing, there has 
been only one cure that has suc- 
ceeded and that cure is training and 
education that “Foreign Matter” can- 
not be countenanced. 

The men in the production depart- 


ment are working for and with the 
production executive. 

These men reflect the education 
and training they get from you. And 
inasmuch as you will have to admit 
that “Foreign Matter Comes From 
One Place—Human Beings,” you will 
have to go on in your mind and 
couple with it the logic that those 
men and women who work in your 
production department are human 
beings. And they are the source from 
which “Foreign Matter” comes. 

Now, when you couple these two 
things together it becomes very evid- 
ent that it is your fault, for these 

(Continued on page 54) 
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+ FASTER COOLING... all pans cool to desired tem- 
perature faster than any other method due to free 
air movement over all surfaces of the pans. 






LESS SPACE . . . cooling operation takes place over- 
head, leaving floorspace free of pan trucks formerly 
required. 
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has hinged bottom which opens for easy clean- 
ing to meet new sanitation code . . . note 
opened section at far end of tunnet on right. 







space formerly used as a cooling area. At top of incline pans _ 
through “reservoir” area where they are grouped before en-_ 
g the cooling tunnel. Inside the tunnel pans are cooled to the 
I sate ce ee forced air 
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© @ Cooled pan sets return trom PANWAY into pan 
greaser. All pans now at uniform temperature 
and ready for more production. 
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eliminating all need for poor 
manual handling. 

















@ PANWAY features Vane-Axial type blowers at 


Present PANWAY installations are testimony to the fact that intake and exhaust. Air is drawn from inside or 
out and expelled as desired. Damper adjusts 


P / . ; 
ANWAY’s exclusive features will save you time, money, and sel“ » scents 


pans .. . investigate PANWAY today . .. and save those 
panhandling dollars! 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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| King the Baker’s Doorbell 





Nolde Brothers Bakery, Richmond, 
Va., founded by the late J. Henry 
Nolde in 1892, is celebrating its 60th 
birthday anniversary. When _ the 
business was founded it was housed 
in a building with a store frontage 
of 46 ft. Today the plant covers more 
than half a city block. H. William 
Nolde is president of the concern; 


J. Henry Nolde, Jr., is vice president, 
and August H. Nolde is vice president, 
secretary and treasurer. George F. 
Nolde, Jr., is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Nor- 
folk, Va., plant. 


The Cole Baking Co. was one of 
four Bluefield, W. Va., firms in busi- 


ness for 40 years or more honored 

during the 48th annual meeting of 

the Bluefield Chamber of Commerce. 
e 


The new Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., plant in Seattle went into 
operation July 21. This wholesale 
bread plant is part of the West Coast 
chain of wholesale bakeries operated 








LEVER BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... New Los Angeles Plant * 


NOW 3 GREAT PLANTS TO SUPPLY THESE 


3 GREAT SHORTENINGS 









EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 








Lever BROTHERS is growing 
with the baking industry. For 
many years we have been an 
important supplier of shorten- 
ings specially developed to fit 


the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth ...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 
Hammond and Edgewater. 


DIRECTORY 


For information concerning these 3 fine shortenings, contact the 
Lever Office nearest you as shown in this list: 


140 Federal St. (Room 1508) Boston 10 
Liberty 2-2882 


Boston . 


New York. . . 445 Park Ave., New York 22 
MUrray Hill 8-3800 
Philadelphia . . 12 South 12th St., Phila. 7 

WAlnut 2-2236 
Chicago. . 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
WAbash 2-4300 


Pittsburgh . 330 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 
EXpress 1200 
Detroit . 1249 Washington Bivd., Detroit 26 
WOodward 2-5288 
Syracuse . . 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
SYracuse 3-7194 
Baltimore . 14 So. Light Street, Baltimore 2 
SAratoga 5691 


Cincinnati . . 15 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati 2 
MAin 2075 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 





205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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by Langendorf, which has headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. The new plant 
is completely equipped with the lat. 
est type of automatic equipment. The 
company plans to utilize the former 
bread plant as a cake bakery. A. kK. 
Halfyard is the manager in charge 
of bread baking operations for Lan. 
gendorf in Seattle. 

* 


S. A. Spengler, president and gen. 
eral manager of the Holsum Bakery 
Lewiston, Idaho, reports that the ca. 
pacity of the bakery was increaseq 
1,500 Ib. per hour with the comple. 
tion of an expansion program in Au- 
gust. The equipment includes new 
flour and dough handling equipment 
and a new double lap 42-tray oven 
which replaces a smaller unit. A new 
sweet roll and bun department also 
was being added. 

° 


The Delishus Bake Shoppe, Walla 
Walla, Wash., has been completely 
redecorated and equipped with new 
heating and air conditioning units. 
The bakery is operated by Alex Frank 
and sons. 

* 


Bon Ton Bakery, Seattle, moved 
to a new location and reopened for 
business. The owners, Mrs. Florence 
Flaks and Ernest Hanis, have an- 
nounced plans to cperate a catering 
service. 

e 


The Morsel Bakery in Dickinson, 

N.D., is planning an open house. 
@ 

Doyle Peterson has opened a re- 
tail bakery and coffee bar in Red Oak, 
Iowa. He has closed his bakery at 
Neola, Iowa, and retail shop at Avoca, 
low. 


Pioneer Bakery, Sitka, Alaska, 
owned by Peter Meland, resumed op- 
eration late in July following an ex- 
plosion and fire which demolished his 
oven. During his shut-down bread 
was brought into Sitka by the Juneau 
Bakery and the bakery at Mt. Edge- 
cumbe. 


The Homer Bakery in Homer, 
Alaska, was forced to shut down dur- 
ing the recent strike against the 
steamship companies serving Alaska 
as the result of a flour shortage. All 
Alaska bakeries resumed operation 
following settlement of the strike in 
late July. 

2 


When the new Cobbs Country 
Store, Miami, opens in the fall, one 
of the 80 shops will be occupied by 
Mrs. Natt’s Bakery. This bakery is 
quietly closing its outlets in grocery 
stores and will develop the wholesale 
business which now amounts to 85% 
of its volume. 


The new Metz Baking Co. plant in 
Sioux Falls, S.D., has been officially 
opened with a two weeks open house. 

& 

Leslie Turk has leased the Frederic 
(Wis.) Bakery from Mrs. Myrtle 
Tromberg. The new proprietor for- 
merly was with the Betsy Ross firm 
in Rice Lake, Wis. 


a 
The Shawnee (Okla.) Pie Shop has 
moved to a new location. The baking 
for the shop is being done at its 
bakery in Chandler, Okla. 


* 

The Cushman Baking Co., through 
its president, William Wolfarth, has 
announced the closing of 11 of its 2 
retail stores and outlets in Miami 
and Coral Gables. The company 
become almost exclusively a whole 
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THOROBREAD 


Me pocifel flout 


HAT?’S in a name? A brand name is more than 

a convenient label. Something of the integrity 
of the producer is part of every good brand. And that 
extra something is the will to produce the best and the 
skill to do it. Making a superior flour is a tradition 
for Arnold of Sterling. It has been a point of pride 
that THORO-BREAD flour shall always represent 
the best in the market. Today such self-imposed stand- 
ards have a vital meaning for every flour buyer. 


PROTEIN 
VITAMIN 
8 


Food 
ENERGY 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 





Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Today’s bakery products... high in nutrition 
and appeal... are a tribute to the progressive 
spirit of the Nation’s bakers and all those who 
serve the Industry. 





Celebrating its centennial, Anheuser-Busch 
sees even greater progress for the future and 
pledges its continued research and service. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 


152-1952 HEUSER- 


MANUFACTURER OF BAKERS YEAST AND OTHER 
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changed the Picture 





















A dramatic 30-minute techni- 
colorstory of American bread. 
Produced by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., for the Bakers of America 
- -- Winner of the “‘Oscar’’ at 
the Cleveland Film Festival 


7 DEPARTME NT J ... Available to you for show- 


ings to schools, churches, and 


B U S C he T j N C o;7 ST. LOUIS, MO. all civic organizations, 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
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| NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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sale operator, retaining the one re- 
tail shop at the bakery. According 
to Mr. Wolfarth, the big food cen- 
ters where everything is offered al- 
ready packaged are making the re- 
tail outlets unnecessary. 

3 

Barney Barnett has purchased the 
Pioneer Bakery in Renton, Wash., 
from Paul Nielsen. The bakery su- 
perintendent is Ozzie Nelson. 

oe 

The Best Pie Co., Seattle, has an- 
nounced plans to build a $60,000 
wholesale pie plant in the Queen Anne 
district in Seattle. 

om 

Ivan Womack has founded the 
Womack Bakery in Ketchikan, Alas- 
ka. The bakery has a completely 
equipped bread plant. 

” 

The Golden Lite Bakery, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has been closed for several 
months while the owner, Chris Hepfer 
and Mrs. Hepfer visit friends and rel- 
atives in Germany. 

.-) 

Rich’s Bakery, Ponca City, Okla., 

is closed from Aug. 2 to Sept. 2. 
3 

Howard E. Johnson Cookie Co., 
Austin, Texas, has been dissolved, 
according to the office of the secre- 
tary of state, Austin. 

2 

Dewey Sellers, who opened a bak- 
ery in Oklahoma City last spring, has 
closed it. He said he has made no 
plans for the future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Rush have an- 
nounced the closing of Rush’s Bake 
Shop in Rosemead, Cal. They have 
operated the business for more than 
25 years. 

e 


The Dunlap Do-Nut Company of 
St. Louis has purchased a two-story 
brick building in that city which it 
has been occupying under a lease 
since 1946. The revenue stamps on the 
deed indicated that the purchase 
price was $36,000. 

t 

Wortz Biscuit Co. of Fort Smith, 
Ark., has announced the opening of 
a branch office and warehouse in 
Dallas. Erie F. Erickson, sales man- 
ager, said the Dallas office will be 
a consolidation of the firm’s Tyler 
and Fort Worth branches. The Wortz 
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company was established 50 years 
ago in Fort Smith. It manufactures 
an assortment of cookies and crack- 
ers. 


Dale Walker has opened Walker’s 
Bakery, in Clinton, Il. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Nissen have 
announced plans to open a bakery in 
Traer, Iowa. They operate a bakery 
in Waterloo, Iowa. Traer has been 
without a bakery for more than 13 
years. 

* 


Frank Fisher recently opened the 
Betty Ann Pastry Shop in Benson, 
Minn. . 

* 


The Classen Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, has been closed, and Robert 
Richards, operator, is going out of the 
bakery business. 


e 
The Wehner Bakery, Festus, Mo., 
which has been operating in that city 
for the last four years and outgrew 
its original location, has moved its 
business into a new building. 
s 
A business name has been filed for 
the Filbee Biscuit Co., Buffalo, by 
Irving, Bertha and Daniel M. Gold. 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Marshall, 
owners of the Oil City (Pa.) Baking 
Co., have purchased the Franklin 
(Pa.) Baking Co, from E. J. Atts. 
The new owners plan an extensive 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram. The Franklin Baking Co., for- 
merly known as the Limber Baking 
Co., was organized in 1899. Mr. Atts 
purchased it in 1948. 


* 
Glenn’s Pastry Shop, which was 
opened recently in Iola, Kansas, has 
moved to a new site. 


= 
B. G. Betts of the Betts Bakery, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, recently ac- 
quired property for later expansion 
of the bakery. 


The Home-Like Bakery has moved 
to a new site in Brecksville, Fla. 


a 
Harry Mikoski has sold the Betty 


Anne Bakery, Bozeman, Mont., to 
Hagen & Harris, operators of the 
Sunny Maid Bakery in Missoula, 
Mont. 





UNNY KANSAS and KANSAS EXPANSION 
are flours that give the baker an incentive to 
build a better loaf. Their prime baking qualities re- 
spond readily to every step in that direction. And 
no wonder. The extra-fine type of wheats selected 
tor these famous brands insures a better performance. 


The WICHITA Glour Mills Co. 


Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS . 


KANSAS EXPANSION 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY 








e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 














MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE 


WINONA, 


Millers of-HARD SPRING 








Mente Dainty Print Bags, after serving their pri- 
mary purpose as containers, have many smart 
uses in fashions for the family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC, 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 
New Orleans 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 


Box 1098 
Houston 


Savanneh 
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DO YOU KNOW . ec « ? 





Si in 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. 


There are no encyclopedias for the 


bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 62 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A baker making his own baking 
powder should use 25% soda bicar- 
bonate, 50% cream of tartar or cream 
of tartar substitute and 25% corn 
starch. 

2. There is no difference between 
graham flour and whole wheat flour. 

3. The crust used for making high 
grade pies usually contains about 
60% shortening based on the weight 
of the flour. 

4. It is possible to develop a case 
of rope in bread from returned stale 
bread. 

5. Flour stored at a high tempera- 
ture which has decreased its baking 
quality cannot be used in the bakery. 

6. Egg whites, replacing part of 
the water, are sometimes used in 
making pie dough to improve the 
crust. 

7. Pecan rolls pop up in the center 
during baking because the rolls are 
placed too close together in the pans. 

8. Bitter chocolate contains about 
52% natural fat, commonly termed 
cocoa butter. 

9. The average short patent bread 
flour contains about 78-80% starch. 

10. In making certain types of 
cookies, part of the sugar is added 
last with the flour in order to in- 
crease the spread. 

11. When frozen egg yolks are 
gummy, the beating quality can be 
improved by adding a little water to 
them. 

12. A good grade of short patent 
flour contains more protein than a 
good grade of whole wheat flour. 

13. Iodine used in salt will injure 
the quality of baked bread. 

14. If raisins on top of cookies be- 
come hard and dry during baking. 
they should be soaked in oil before 
being placed on the cookies. 

15. In baking bread, high pressure 
steam should be used in the oven ir 
order to obtain a nice gloss on the top 
crust. 

16. For best results the sheets of 
dough for cinnamon rolls should be 
washed with egg wash rather than 
with melted shortening when retard- 
ing these products. 

17. In making white bread, a baker 
should not use a lower grade of flour 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building +» New York, N. Y. 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





for dusting than the flour he used in 
the dough. 

18. Baking powder is never used in 
angel food cakes. 

19. When peach pie filling is flat 
and tasteless, the addition of some 
lemon juice will make it more tart, 
improving the flavor. 

20. Bakers as a rule prefer using 
bread flour instead of cornstarch, 
for dusting purposes on their bread 
molders and rounders. 


Easy, Accurate 


and Economical 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 


(2= EXTRA AA . 


The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 
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1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK NEW YO 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











e , 
Golden Loaf” 2's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
——_ 


Evans Milling Co., Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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They're ALL good .. . these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 
example. They're known far and wide as fine 
Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 
isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! 


SS Wp 
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MASTERPIECE 


- SWEET CREAM 


- VERY BEST 





ENCORE 








MILLS AT 








Office: 576 GRAIN EX 


MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


CHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MINNESOTA 


HV 1Ng 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 








FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


Established in 1912 


Domestic and Export 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Teawsas 


FLOUR AND FEED 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


‘ 











¢ SYMMETRY 
¥ COLOR OF CRUST 





Carefully graded far bakery use. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


¢ CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 


Increased Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


¢ BLOOM ¢ VOLUME 


“GRAIN W# TEXTURE wv AROMA Vv FLAVOR 


with 


DAIRYLEA pry 


Use at least 6%! 


# COLOR OF CRUMB Vv EATING QUALITY Vv UNIFORMITY 


(NON-FAT) 


MILK SOLIDS 


OREGON 9-1230 








EXPERT _~ 
MILLING 


KANSAS 


DIAMOND 


BAKERY 
FLOUR 
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WV :%0)-7-Vie) a4 
CONTROLLED 
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TESTED 
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Foreign Matter 





(Continued from page 43) 


“Human Beings’ were trained that 
under no circumstances could the in- 
clusion of foreign matter be coun- 
tenanced by the bakery and if that 
training were to start from the very 
first minute that they come to work 
in the bakery it is self-evident that 
such inclusion of “Foreign Matter” 
would not occur. 

In order to discuss this question 
logically and in order to give you a 
platform upon which to base your 
training and education to these men 
and women it is necessary to split 
them into two groups. The first, those 
people who have been working in 
your bakery for a long, long time, 
and second, the new people that are 
hired in the bakery. 

It is most easy to start an educa- 
tional training course with the new 
people that you hire in the bakery 
but sometimes exceedingly more dif- 
ficult to institute such a training 
course among the men and women 
who worked in the bake shop for a 
long time. So in order to keep the 
chronological order of our subject 
let’s talk about those people who 
are now working, and have been 
working, in your bake shop: 

Your first step should be to use 
the material on this subject “Foreign 
Matter Comes from One Place—Hu- 
man Beings” to educate and train 
those people working in your shop, 
and this method of training is very 
simple. Either hold a meeting at which 
you read this material or see to it that 
this material is displayed on the bul- 
letin board and further see to it that 
every employee in the bake shop 
reads this material and signs their 
name to the effect that they have 
read it. 

When you have seen to it that 
this subject has been thoroughly 
studied by every person who works 
in the bakery and has anything to 
do with making and baking of bread, 
you must then provide means to keep 
a constant listing of those things that 
might fall in the bread before them. 

Once you have accomplished this, 
you must set up definite rules in 
the bakery, and when you say that 
an area is a “No Smoking Area” then 
it must be just exactly that and no 
one in the bakery including the own- 
ers of the bakery should be permitted 
to violate that area. 

As explained to you before, you 
must and should couple with this 
operation of a “No Smoking Area” a 
similar area in which smoking can 
occur in which you provide all of the 
necessary ash trays and matches to 
permit such smoking. 

Let us not get too fancy about 
these “No Smoking Areas” and these 
“Smoking Areas.” Many small bak- 
eries have no facilities for a “Smok- 
ing Area” but yet they have found it 
possible to maintain such area 
by the simple device of saying to their 
employees “Do your smoking on the 
outside of the bakery” or, “Do your 
smoking in the rest room or locker 
room.” 

One of the greatest factors of suc- 
cess will determine whether or not 
your bakery is separated into “No 
Smoking Areas” and “Smoking 
Areas” is whether or not you want it. 
If you don’t want it, it will never 
happen. And if you go back to your 
bakery wanting it, it will occur for 
the mechanics of setting it up are 
quite simple, and if you need signs or 
other material to carry on such a 
project these signs are readily avail- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








\, MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Z 
ES 









HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870__ 
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HERE’S PROOF THAT VALIER’S SPECIALLY MILLED 
WHOLE WHEAT IS SUPERIOR .. . 





om 




















Research has definitely es- 
tablished the fact that to re- 
tain the distinctive, nutty, 
wheat flavor so desirable in 
wholewheat flour, it is neces- 
sary to grind the wheat on a 
specially designed mill so that 
the starch cells of the wheat 
berry will not be ruptured. 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular 
flour mill does not have the proper 
granulation, flavor and aroma, nor does 
it produce a loaf having the desirable 
characteristics compared with one 
baked from Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. Consequently, we have 
installed such a specially designed mill 
for our customers’ utmost satisfaction. 





ORDINARY 


Valier’s Special Ordinary 
Wholewheat Wholewheat 
Ee 14 11 
a 


Uniformity of Bake........... 





pe A eee 
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ee 
TOTAL SCORE 


Valier’s special wholewheat flour for bread 
bakers is milled from clean, choice, washed 
and scoured, high gluten wheat .. . it has 
extra strength and can be used 100 per cent 
straight .. . and is the best that can be pro- 
duced. It is milled in only one (fine) granula- 
tion .. . that best suited for the production 
of strictly wholewheat bread of good volume, 
odor, taste and appearance. Valier’s Special 
Wholewheat is absolutely uniform, has great- 
er absorption and the bread will stay fresh 
longer. 


It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Whole- 
wheat flour. There is no substitute. 
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ARBA President 
Asks for Unity 
Among Retailers 


MINNEAPOLIS Bernard E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
makes a plea for unity among retail 
bakers in a guest editorial appear- 
ing in the August-September issue of 
Vitalitiy News, published by General 
Mills, Inc. 

“The retail segment of our indus- 
try has barely scratched the surface 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to desi 
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in promoting baked goods,” Mr. 
Godde declares. “And so much could 
be done with united action which, 
as individuals, we cannot accoinplish. 
For example, it is entirely possible 
that by promotion on a _ national 
basis and by universally maintaining 
high standards of quality, retail bak- 
ers could triple output and open hun- 
dreds of new shops.” 

This goal, Mr. Godde says, can 
be accomplished by bakers through 
membership in the ARBA. He writes: 

“Association work is_ satisfying 
work for it helps strengthen the 
individual baker’s position, as well 
as strengthen the retail baking struc- 


ture all over our country. Everyone 
should be happy to contribute, not 
only membership fees, but individual 
effort, for the betterment of retail 
baking. 

“Tdeally, there should be strong 
local or diistrict groups of retail 
bakers, meeting together once a 
month to solve problems of produc- 
tion, selling costs and promotion. 
Two to four statewide meetings an- 
nually would not be too many be- 
fore the final once-a-year convention 
of ARBA. 

“If there is no local or district 
group in your community, ARBA 
headquarters will help you organize 


WHITE BREAD 


Good workmen need good tools. Wytase is a 


good tool for the good shop superintendent. He 








natural enzyme preparation for w 
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on the table and prefer. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


uses it to control the color of his bread—to 
give uniformity to his loaves. Wytase adds that 


extra difference in quality that customers notice 
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Bernard E. Godde 


one. You have only to contact the 
ARBA office in Chicago. 

“Retail bakers have made some 
considerable gains over the past dec- 
ade. But it is still too easy for a 
baker to fail in business. (Many could 
have been saved by help from a pro- 
gressive association.) We do not need 
fewer retail bakeries—we need more 
good retail bakeries. And we can 
have more good retail bakeries by 
uniting under the banner of the 
American Retail Bakers Assn.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY BAKERIES BUYS 
NEW PLANT IN AMARILLO 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — A newly 
completed bakery plant here has been 
purchased from Mann’s Bakery by 
Purity Bakeries. L. M. McAlvany of 
Dallas, regional manager, said Pu- 
rity plans to retain all of the Mann 
employees. When it goes into opera- 
tion in the new plant it will employ 
an estimated 65 people. 

The new bakery was designed by 
the late J. E. Mann. He died in 1949, 
shortly after construction started, 
and his widow, Mrs. J. E. Mann, Neal 
Mann, a son, and Miss Jamie Mann, 
a daughter, have been operating 
Mann’s Bakery in partnership since 
that time. 

The new plant has 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and a capacity to turn out 
4,000 loaves of bread an hour. The 
plant will be managed by Glenn Pat- 
ton, formerly of Houston, who has 
been with Purity about 10 years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. E. ELLIS NAMED 


VANCOUVER—M. E. Ellis, Mrs. 
Ellis’ Bakery, was elected president 
of the Bakery Production Men's 
Club of British Columbia at the an- 
nual meeting. E. J. Smith, Peerless 
Bakery, was elected vice president; J. 
Watson, Ogilvie Flour Mills, vice 
president; G. W. F. Penrose, Stand- 
ard Brands, Ltd., secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the board of directors 
installed include F. Bell, Highland 
Bakery; R. J. Mackey, McGavin 
Bakeries; A. Sutherland, Sutherland's 
Bakery; Bob Milne, Milne’s Bakery, 
and K. Campbell, Fairfax Bread Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CARAVAN APPOINTMENT 
NEW YORK—Caravan Products 
Co. has announced the appointment 
of Henry Ganz as chief chemist. He 
has a background of more than 
years in the baking specialty field. 
He will be in charge of new produ 
development for the firm. 
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When you specify the round Merck Enrichment 
d by Wafers for your baked goods, there is no waiting for 
= deliveries and no necessity to carry large stocks. For 
Neal your convenience, the wafers are quickly available at 


— all times. Furthermore, Merck Enrichment Wafers give 


since you these definite production advantages: 


ft. . 1. Accurate Enrichment — 
no 


The satin-finish wafers resist chipping and dusting, ensure 
Pat- accurate enrichment every time. 
) has Round Merck Enrichment Wafers conform to 
. 2. Speedy Enrichment — minimum levels recommended by the Scientific 
| Advisory Committee of the American Institute 
of Baking. They are manufactured to rigid speci- 
i . fications by Merck, pioneer in the research and { 
3. Uniform Enrichment — ooadeuteh iat aed for almost two decades. 
Men's fine particle size of ingredients assures uniform disper- Order round Merck Enrichment Wafers from 
e an- sion throughout the dough. your supplier today. 


nt; J. 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 


disintegrate rapidly to expedite production schedules. 
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Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is 
reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also, 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 












the finest quality. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


ENERAL OFFICES. GREAT FALLS MONT. EASTERN OFFICE 1635 MERWIA 





Foreign Matter 





(Continued from page 54) 


able in clean, smooth Decal form 
that will stand washing and cleaning 
and they can be purchased for but 
a few pennies. 

Now—when it comes to hiring new 
help in the bakery—you have a real 
opportunity of starting down the 
path of elimination—with a goal that 
will some day mean that such 
things as “foreign matter” are not 
an ingredient of your bread. 

If you will see to it that a part 
of the instruction course of new em- 
ployees in your bakery includes a 
complete study and review of this 
material and that these new em- 
ployees understand the hazard of 
“foreign matter” is one that the bak- 
ery will not permit and you will at 
the time they begin their work see to 
it that their instructional course at 
every point of the bakery includes 
the ever-impressive caution that they 
must see to it that there be no 
“foreign matter,” you will bring them 
out on the other side as a finished 
bakery employee with a full sense 
cf responsibility to keep your bread 
free from such “foreign matter.” 

Most certainly you are to blame for 
“foreign matter.” 

And most certainly you will be 
further to blame now that you are 
given the tools and materials to eli- 
minate this hazard from your bakery, 
and most certainly if a year from now 
you are still finding foreign matter in 
your bread you will enjoy a great 
convenience in finding the man who 
is to blame for this violation for you 
only will have yourself to blame and 
a quick look in the mirror will show 
you who is at fault. 

See to it that employees in the bak- 
ery do not go hence to reenact the 
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horrors of foreign matter because 
they lack proper education and train- 
ing. 

Make no mistake about it: “For- 
eign Matter Comes From One Place 
—Human Beings” and whenever for- 
eign matter exists in a bakery there 
is only one man to blame and that is 
the production executive. 

You do not need experts, you do 
not need any special guidance in the 
elimination of this hazard. All you 
need is the will to do it. All you need 
is the determination that no consumer 
will ever purchase a loaf of the 
bread you bake and find any foreign 
matter within the loaf. 

It is notable that in bakeries where 
the production executive has set that 
as his aim in years gone by instances 
of foreign matter have dwindled down 
to a mere nothing to the point where 
such an occurrence is an exception so 
great that the violator is self-evid- 
ent. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUCHS BOOSTS ROLL 
AND BUN CAPACITY 


SOUTH MIAMI—A revamping of 
the roll and bun department at Fuchs 
Baking Co. has increased its capacity 
without adding additional floor space 
or personnel. The overhead space has 
been used and with automatic mach- 
inery, the number of workers on the 
machines has been reduced. In this 
community there is a year-around de- 
mand for picnic buns and rolls, with 
only a variation of approximately 20 
per cent between summer and winter. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOINS COOK CHOCOLATE CO. 

CHICAGO—John D. Warfield, Jr., 
formerly president of the Warfield 
Co., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of Cook Chocolate Co., Chicago, 
in charge of a new chocolate coating 
and bulk chocolate specialties depart- 
ment. 


























Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
































































PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOUR 








The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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AIB Sanitation 
Course Open to 
Allied Food Fields 


CHICAGO—A course in bakery 
sanitation, open to bakery sanitari- 
ans and those from allied food fields, 
will be held at the American Institute 
of Baking Sept. 19-22. 

Members of the staff of the insti- 
tute will present the greater part of 
the material of the course, and in 
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addition two of the lecturers will be 
from government agencies, Shelby T. 
Grey, chief of the Chicago district of 
the Food & Drug Administration, and 
William D. Fitzwater, assistant dis- 
trict agent, Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Grey will outline the require- 
ments under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act concerning the 
responsibilities of food plants. Mr. 
Fitzwater, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the control of rodents and 
other predatory animals in the East 
and Midwest, will present material 
concerning habits, characteristics, 
baiting and trapping of rodents. 


The course, which will be given in 
conjunction with the School of Bak- 
ing of the institute, will include lec- 
tures on the various phases of sanita- 
tion and discussion of specific prob- 
lems. 

Among the topics that will be dis- 
cussed are organization of a sanita- 
tion program, insecticides, spot fumi- 
gation, inspection and storage of in- 
gredients, laboratory examinations, 
safety practices in sanitation, clean- 
ing methods, equipment harborages, 
structural harborages, floor mainte- 
nance, bakery hygiene and food han- 
dling practices and fundamentals of 
bacteriology. 
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For a clean mill—let ALL THREE of Dow’s proved pesticides 
go to bat for you! It takes ALL THREE to strike out the bugs— 
and keep them out. Ask your fumigator about the advantages 
of using Dow Methyl Bromide periodically—Dowfume EB-15 
regularly—and Dow Mill Spray for a constant residual insecti- 


cide. It pays to insist upon: 


1. DOW METHYL BROMIDE —the old standby for space fumigation in mill or warehouse 


. . for fumigating incoming materials in the box car... 


for fumigating 


small lots of questionable materials in your vault or under a tarpaulin. 


2. DOWFUME EB-15—for mill machinery and spot fumigation to prevent insect build-up. 


3. DOW MILL SPRAY (containing Lindane)—the residual spray that helps prolong the 


effectiveness of your fumigation. 


Ask us about the source of this all-around service in your locality. 


THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


New York + Boston « Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit + Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco * Los Angeles «+ Seattle 








Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





Dow 
CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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Information about the course may 
be obtained from Louis A. King, Jr., 
director of bakery sanitation, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Virginia Bakers 
Schedule Meeting 
for Sept. 19-21 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., will hold its 6th 
annual fall meeting and conference 
at the National Bridge (Va.) Hotel 
Sept. 19-21. 

The annual meeting of members of 
the council will be held the afternoon 
of Sept. 19, followed by the allied 
trades hospitality hour, annual 
“Dutch Treat” dinner, and, in the 
evening, an address by O. K. Arm- 
strong, Republican congressman from 
Missouri. After his address on “Which 
Way America?” the guests will see 
the movie, “The Land of Everyday 
Miracles,” presented by Standard 
Brands, Inc. The movie, “You Can 
Change the World,” will follow. 

The business session will open the 
morning of Sept. 20 with an illustrat- 
ed view trip through the American 
Institute of Baking. Walter N. Clis- 
sold, Baking Industry, will report on 
the Washington scene, and Peter G. 
Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, will be in 
charge of a round table discussion. 
Topics that will be discussed include 
advertising, maintenance, getting 
space in food stores, cake sales, pub- 
lic relations, frozen baked foods, 
bread standards, merchandising, the 
five-day week, cost control and others. 

The president’s luncheon will be 
held at 1 p.m. Sept. 20, followed by 
an afternoon of unplanned relaxation, 
the annual allied trades hospitality 
hour, smorgasbord dinner and the 
annual dance. No formal activities 
have been planned Sept. 21. 
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TEXAS PRODUCTION CLUB 
DISCUSSES NEW FLOURS 


The Texas Production Men’s Club 
devoted an entire session recently to 
the baking characteristics of new 
crop flour. Ninety production men at- 
tended the meeting, held at Arlington 
State College. 

Charles T. Newell, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, reported that the crop is of low 
protein and of rather critical mixing 
time, but that with good absorption 
it may average within 1% of the 
1951 crop. 

Dean Weber, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Dallas, said that the milling 
properties of the crop were good, and 
that millers will be able to furnish 
uniform flour with proper oxidation 
and uniform maltose level. 

Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell-Tag- 
gert Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, 
reported on his experiments with new 
and old crop flours, noting that color 
of breads from the new crop approxi- 
mate that of breads from the old. 

Marvin Adams, Purity Baking Co., 
and Glenn Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, exhibited and discussed sam- 
ples from commercial-sized doughs. 
Paschall Scottino, Arlington State 
College, and Dr. Reeder reported on 
breads they had made in the lab- 
oratory. 

Harold Cackler, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., and Henry Anderson, the Brolite 
Co., reported on a series of wheat 
breads made from new crop flours. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 

















agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY - 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 52 











1. True. These are the percentages 
generally used by bakers when mak- 
ing their own baking powder. This 
baking powder will be somewhat on 
the alkaline side as a slight excess 
of soda is used. 

2. True. According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture standards, 
whole wheat flour and graham flour 
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is the product made by grinding 
wheat, and contains, in their natural 
proportions, all of the constituents 
of the cleaned grain. Quite often the 
bran particles in graham flour are 
larger than those in whole wheat 
flour. However, this is dependent 
upon each individual mill. 

3. False. As a rule, about 75% 
shortening based on the weight of the 
flour is used. Some bakers use as 
much as 85% shortening for the top 
crust. 

4. True. It certainly is possible to 
get rope if the returned bread has 
been in contact with infected bread. 
Stale bread should be kept out of the 
bakeshop in order to prevent any pos- 


sible danger of infecting other prod- 
ucts. 

5. False. It can be used for dust- 
ing purposes on the benches, dough 
brake, molding machine, in cake pan 
grease, etc. 

6. True. A somewhat crispier crust 
will be produced when some egg 
whites are used in the dough. 

7. True. This trouble also may be 
due to rolling the dough up too tight 
before cutting the rolls. 

8. True. Bitter chocolate may con- 
tain about 52% fat, 30% carbohy- 
drates and about 14% protein. 

9. False. The average short patent 
bread flour contains about 38-72% 
starch. 


Remember These Milestones in Baking History? 


(They both brought uniformity) 








IN 1928 the first automatic bread-slicers were put into use. 
Bakers were able to give their customers what they had 
always wanted—a loaf of bread that came to them already 
sliced into pieces of uniform thickness, 


iD 








IN 1930 the first nonfat dry milk solids of uniform quality 
was developed by Borden. Bakery-Tested* Breadlac. Borden 
gave bakers what they always wanted—dry milk completely 


uniform and superior in flavor, texture and baking quality. 


In 1952 Breadlac is still the most uniform dry milk! 





TODAY, as in 1930, Bakery-Tested* Breadlac is unfailingly uni- 
form in... freshness . . . flavor . . . absorption and yield. 


Breadlac gives your bread the same softness and silkiness, the 
same rich brown crust color and superior slicing quality, loaf 


after loaf. 


For Breadlac is uniformly made of the highest-quality milk, 
carefully tested before the fat is removed and it is properly 
treated and spray-dried. And Bakery-Testing* further assures 


Breadlac’s uniformity. 


BAKERY-TESTING* STILL THE BEST TEST. You know that milk for 
bakery use must be tailored for bakery use—taking into account 
such things as basic raw milk-quality, seasonal differences in 


raw milk, treatment, and drying. 


Well, Bakery-Testing*, as pioneercd by Borden, considers all 
these factors—and so is still the most reliable method for testing 
dry milk. That’s why if there’s the slightest variation in your 
bread or cakes, start using Borden’s Bakery-Tested* Breadlac. 


You'll notice how completely uniform and superior in quality 


they become. 


You'll notice how the uniformity brings back customers, too. 


So order Breadlac today from your jobber or direct from us. 


*Borden pioneered bakery-testing—now standard in bakery laboratories. 


BAKERY 
SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS FOR BAKERS 
emp) 


The Borden Company « 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





BREADLAC 


©The Borden Company 
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10. True. When the sugar is added 
last with the flour, it remains prac- 
tically undissolved in the dough. 
Then, when the cookies are placed in 
the oven, this sugar melts, produc- 
ing a greater spread in the cookies, 

11. True. The addition of about 4 
oz. warm water to each quart of 
frozen yolks will cause them to beat 
up faster and better. The finished 
sponge cakes will have somewhat 
greater volume. 

12. False. The whole wheat flour 
has a greater percentage of protein, 
but it is not as elastic as that found 
in a good short patent flour. 

13. False. The small amount of 
iodine in the salt has no injurious 
effect upon the quality of the bread. 

14. True. The raisins should be 
soaked in vegetable oil and drained 
thoroughly before being placed on the 
cookies. 

15. False. A low pressure steam 
should be used. The pressure at the 
oven should be less than 15 lb. per 
square inch. 

16. True. When egg wash is used, 
there is less tendency for the layers 
of dough to separate during refrigera- 
tion. The appearance of the finished 
rolls will be improved. 

17. True. A flour of the same grade 
as that used in the dough should be 
used. A lower grade of flour may pro- 
duce dark streaks in the bread. 

18. False. Some bakers use a small 
amount of baking powder in their 
angel food mixes in order to counter- 
act the punishing effect on the bat- 
ter when using their depositors. 
When water is added to the batter, 
the addition of a small amount of 
baking powder will produce a slight 
increase in the volume of the baked 
cakes. 

19. True. If lemon juice is not avail- 
able, a small amount of citric acid 
will serve the purpose, The amount 
to use will depend upon the tartness 
desired. As a rule, the powdered cit- 
ric acid is dissolved in about 10 times 
its weight in water before being add- 
ed to the filling. This is done in order 
to eliminate the danger of getting 
too much acid in the filling. 

20. False. While starch is somewhat 
higher in price, it is preferred by 
bakers because weevils are eliminat- 
ed. This is important from a sanita- 
tion standpoint. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Patents Issued for 
Meringue, Guide 
for Pie Cutting 


WASHINGTON — Monroe Boston 
Strause of San Diego, Cal., has se- 
cured a patent on a design for a 
meringue pie, which shows the me- 
ringue marked off into six sections. 
The sides of the cuts in the meringue 
and portions of the top are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strause, “toast-colored 
brown.” A housewife can cut one of 
the pies into six sections by fol- 
lowing the slots in the meringue. 

A patent also has been issued to 
John B. Tweeten of Santa Rosa, Cal, 
for a pie cutting gauge and guide. 
In his drawings submitted to the 
U.S. Patent Office, he suggested 4 
range of slices from four to 24. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

JOINS WARD BAKING CO. 

NEW YORK—A. F. Guckenberger, 
executive secretary of the New York 
State Food Merchants Assn., has 
been named advertising manager of 
Ward Baking Co. and will assume 
the post Sept. 22. He has originated 
and promoted many merchandising 
programs, including National Re 
Grocers Week. 
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Bread Standards 





(Continued from page 24) 


pared by so cracking or cutting cleaned 
wheat into angular fragments that not less 
than 90% passes through a No. 8 (2380 
micron) sieve and not more than 20% 
through a No. 20 (840 micron) sieve, the 
proportions of the natural constituents of 
such wheat, other than moisture, remain- 
ing unaltered, and shall have 

(a) an ash content, calculated on a mois- 
ture-free basis, of not less than 1.50% and 
not more than 2.25%, and 

(b) a moisture content not in excess of 
wg person shall sell flour, enriched flour, 
vitamin B white flour (Canada Approved), 
enriched vitamin B white flour, whole wheat 
flour or graham flour containing or on 
which have been used oxides of nitrogen, 
chlorine, chlorine dioxide, nitrosyl chloride 
or benzoyl peroxide unless 

(a) the quantity of such ingredients add- 
ed be not more than sufficient for bleaching, 
or, in case such ingredient has an arti- 
ficial aging effect, not more than sufficient 
for bleaching and such artificial aging ef- 
fect, and 

(b) the main panel of both the inner 
and outer labels of every package thereof 
earries, legibly and conspicuously, the word 
“Bleached” in juxtaposition with the name 
of the food. 

No person shall sell flour, enriched flour, 
vitamin B white flour (Canada Approved), 
enriched vitamin B white flour, whole wheat 
flour, or graham flour containing, or on 
which has been used chlorine, chlorine diox- 
ide, nitrosyl chloride, potassium bromate or 
ammonium persulphate unless the main 
panel of both the inner and outer labels of 
every package thereof carries, legibly and 
conspicuously the words “‘maturing agents 
added” in juxtaposition with the name of 
the food. 

For the purpose of this division moisture, 
ash and fineness shall be determined by 
the methods employed by the Food and 
Drug Laboratories. 

Gluten shall be made from flour by re- 
moval of starch and shall not contain more 
than 10% of moisture, and on the dry basis 
shall contain 

(a) not less than 14.2% of organic nitro- 
gen, 

(b) not more than 15.0% of nitrogen-free 
extract, calculated from a protein factor 
of 5.7, and 

(c) not more than 5.5% of starch as de- 
termined by the diastase method employed 
by the Food and Drug Laboratories. 

Gluten Flour shall be made from flour 
by the removal of part of the starch and 
shall not contain mcre than 10% of mois- 
ture, and on the dry basis shall contain 
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(a) not less than 7.1% of organic nitro- 
gen, 

(b) not more than 56% of nitrogen-free 
extract, calculated from a protein factor 
of 5.7, and 

(c) not more than 44% of starch as de- 
termined by the diastase method employed 
by the Food and Drug Laboratories. 


Maize Meal (Corn Meal, Indian Meal) 
shall be meal made from maize, and shall 
not contain more than 

(a) 14% of moisture, and 

(b) 1.6% of ash 
and shall contain not less than 1.12% of 
organic nitrogen. 

Rice shall be the hulled, or hulled and 
polished, seed of the rice plant. 

Rice Flour shall be the fine product made 
by bolting rice meal and shall not con- 
tain more than 

(a) 15% of moisture, and 

(b) 1% of ash, 
and shall contain not less than 1% of or- 
ganic nitrogen. 

Oatmeal shall be meal made from hulled 
oats, and shall not contain more than 

(a) 12% of moisture, 

(b) 1.8% cf crude fiber, and 

(c) 2.2% of ash, 
and shall contain not less than 2% of or- 
ganic nitrogen. 

Rye Flour shall be the fine product made 
by bolting rye meal, and shall not contain 
more than 

(a) 13.5% of moisture, and 

(b) 1.35° of ash, 
and shall contain not less than 1.36% of 
organic nitrogen. 

Buckwheat Flour shall be the fine prod- 
uct made by bolting meal, and shall not 
contain more than 

(a) 12% of moisture, and 

(b) 1.75% of ash, 
and shall contain not less than 1.28% of 
organic nitrogen. 

Corn Starch shall be made from maize, 
and shall not contain more than 

(a) 13% of moisture, 

(b) 2% of substances other than starch 
and moisture, and 

(c) 1% of ash, 
and shall contain not less than 84% of 
actual starch. 


CANADIAN BREAD STANDARDS 

Bread, White Bread, shall be made by 
baking a yeast-leavened dough prepared 
with flour and water and with or without 

(a) salt, 

(b) shortening, lard, butter or margarine, 

(c) milk or milk product, 

(d) whole egg, egg-white, egg-yolk (fresh, 
dried or frozen), 

(e) sweetening agent, 

(f) malt syrup, malt extract or malt 
flour, 

(g) inactive dried yeast of the genus 
Saccharomyces cerivisiae in an amount not 
greater than 2 parts for each 100 parts of 
flour used. 

(h) harmless preparations of enzymes ob- 





tained from Aspergillus Oryzae, 

(i) oatmeal, corn flour, potato flour, rice 
flour, soy bean flour, barley flour, vegetable 
flours, corn starch, potato starch, wheat 
starch, any of which may be wholly or par- 
tially dextrinized, the total weight of such 
additions being not more than 5 parts for 
each 100 parts of flour used, 

(j) other parts of the wheat berry, 

(kK) lecithin, 

(1) mono- and diglycerides of fat-form 
ing fatty acids (except lauric acid), the 
weight of the monoglycerides being not more 
than 10%, and the total weight of mono- 
and diglycerides being not more than 20% 
of the combined weight of the fat and the 
mono- and diglycerides added, 

(m) ammonium sulphate, calcium car 
bonate, calcium lactate, calcium sulphate, 
diammonium phosphate, dicalcium  phos- 
phate, monoammonium phosphate, potassium 
iodide, or any combination of two or more 
of these, the total weight thereof being not 
more than 0.25 part for each 100 parts of 
flour used. 

(n) monocalcium phosphate in an amount 
not greater than 0.75 part for each 100 
parts of flour used, 

(0) potassium bromate, potassium iodate, 
calcium peroxide, ammonium persulphate, 
potassium persulphate, or any combination 
of two or more of these, the total weight 
thereof being not more than .0075 part for 
each 100 parts of flour used, 

(p) vinegar, and 

(q) Class III preservative. 
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Enriched Bread, Enriched White Bread 
shall be bread baked from a dough in 
which enriched flour is the only flour used, 
and shall contain not less than 2% by 
weight of the flour used of skim milk 
solids, and shall contain in each pound not 
less than 1.1 milligrams and not more than 
2.4 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 
0.8 milligram and not more than 1.8 milli- 
grams of riboflavin, not less than 10.0 milli 
grams and not more than 15.0 milligrams of 
niacin or niacinamide, and not less than 
8.0 milligrams and not more than 12.5 
milligrams of iron. 

Vitamin B White Bread (Canada Approved) 
shall be bread baked from a dough in which 
vitamin B White Flour (Canada Approved) 
is the only flour used and shall contain 
not less than 

(a) 4%, of the weight of the flour, of 
skim milk solids, and 

(b) in one pound of bread 0.54 milligram 
of thiamine together with the attendant 
members of the vitamin B complex 

Vitamin B White Bread (Canada Ap- 
proved) in the making of which enriched 
vitamin B white flour is the only flour 
used, shall be designated Enriched Vitamin 
B White Bread. 

Raisin Bread shall be bread that contains 
in each pound of bread not less than 
5 ounces of seeded or seedless raisins and 
currants of which not less than 3.5 ounces 
shall be raisins, and may contain spices, and 
peel. 

(Continued on page 70) 








building. Overhead sprinklers. 


sorbed by line haul carriers. 


mission. 





A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

















Write for our 
newly developed 


formulas for 


Light and Dark 
FRUIT CAKES 











It’s the LEVULOSE in NULOMOLINE ° 








IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE . . . that retards 
staling and prolongs freshness in cookies, cakes, and icings, 
thus checking loss of flavor and aroma. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE . . . that retains and 


attracts moisture in baked products. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE . . . that produces 


the rich, golden crust color or bloom that brings the custom- 


er back for more. 


IT’S THE LEVULOSE IN NULOMOLINE . . . that pro- 
tects prestige and profits, by producing baked products 
and icings that look well, ““eat’’ well, and keep well, 


until sold and consumed. 





NULOMOLINE IS THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 
. . used by bakers for over 33 years . . 
containers for large and small bakers, 


AVOID DELAY... ORDER NOW! 


packed in various-sized 








THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Nulomoline® (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Il. 


NULOMOLINE, LIMITED: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








ON PICKING A CANDIDATE—The 
Chamber of Commerce of the USS. 
offers a set of standards by which 
citizens may judge those seeking of- 
fice in the November election. The 
standards are contained in the fol- 
lowing article appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the chamber publication, 
Economic Intelligence: 

A major television network recent- 
ly established a charm school for can- 
didates. This school, whose enroll- 
ment is ballooning as November ap- 
proaches, is teaching its students the 
pleasing gestures and proper timing 
conducive to the best TV appearance. 
Lighting, make-up, and other mys- 
teries of the television art are being 
explained to gentlemen of high and 
low degree so that they may “come 
through” to the voters with maximum 
impact. 

As a result, the candidate in 1952 
will be a far better actor than ever 
before. It is unlikely, however, that 
proper lighting will strengthen the 
candidate’s character or pancake 
make-up improve his ability. 

No school has yet been established 
to give candidates refresher courses 
in character and statesmanship. The 
individual citizen will, therefore, have 
to put the candidate through an ex- 
amination in order to judge what 
grades he would be able to make if 
such a school did exist. 


@ Some Basic Criteria—There foliow 
some basic criteria against whicn the 
candidates may be evaluated and 
compared: 

(1) Does the candidate really be- 
lieve in and understand the Declara- 
tion of Independence? (The Declara- 
tion guaranteed the right to pursue 
happiness; it did not define the meth- 
od of pursuit. Even more important, 
the Declaration did not define happi- 
ness. Does the candidate appreciate 
that Liberty makes Life significant 
and provides the environment in 
which Happiness may be pursued?) 

(2) Does the candidate understand 
that Happiness is both spiritual and 
physical? (Is he really committed to 
freedom of the individual?) 

(3) Does the candidate understand 
that physical well-being—or the 
standard of living—is higher in this 
country than anywhere else in the 
world, and has not reached this level 
through sheer accident? 

(4) Does the candidate realize that 
the free market economy which has 
been responsible for the tremendous 
productivity of America is a profit 
and loss system? (Does he really be- 
lieve the farmer, the businessman, 
the workingman, and all others 
should have the freedom to make 
their own mistakes? Does he have 
the courage to tell a constituent who 
has made a mistake that the govern- 
ment is not going to bail him out?) 

(5) Does the candidate understand 
that motive power in the free market 
economy involves both the carrot and 
the stick—the hope of reward and 
the fear of failure? (And does he un- 
derstand that carrots are an annual 
crop which must be planted and re- 
planted and that hence it is essential 


to preserve carrot seeds from one 
season for the next?) 

(6) Is the candidate one who can 
take a fresh look at the position of 
the U.S. in world affairs? (Here the 
voter should remember that one of 
the main considerations of successful 
foreign policy is domestic security.) 

(7) Does the candidate believe that 
the economy should be run by over- 
all forecasts, plans, and_ blueprints 
instead of by the free decisions of 
individuals? 

(8) How is the candidate’s thyroid 
gland functioning? Is it overly active 
or is he physically able to realize that 
the art of statesmanship in certain 
circumstances consists of doing 
nothing at all? 

(9) Does the candidate come of- 
fering bread and circuses? (The citi- 
zen should recall that history teaches 
that in those societies where circus 
tickets are free, the citizen’s diet 
consists of black bread for breakfast, 
black bread for lunch, and black 
bread for dinner with few potatoes 
and no meat.) 

(10) Is the candidate a devotee of 


is, does he think poverty can be abol- 
ished if only the government can iden- 
tify the poverty devil and slay him? 
(This type of candidate’s program 
may be reduced to simple terms: if 
it moves, control it; if you cannot 
control it, tax it; if you cannot tax 
it, subsidize it.) 


@® Grade A Government—Too often 
Grade “A” citizens have _ selected 
Grade “B” servants to administer 
Grade “C” policies. This is, to be sure, 
partly the fault of the citizen, and 
particularly of the citizen who does 
not bother to think and vote inde- 
pendently and _ conscientiously. In 
making up his mind independently, 
the citizen may well find the above 
criteria of help. Clearly enough, how- 
ever, unless he then proceeds to vote 
his convictions nothing has been ac- 
complished. 

One sure sign of class “B’” politi- 
cians administering class “C’ poli- 
cies is an affection for the misread- 
ing of history. 

This is a Grade “A” country inhab- 
ited by Grade “A” people who de- 


the Devil Theory of Economics—that serve Grade “A” government. 








RESEARCH GROUP—Members of the Northwestern University staff who 
are conducting a study of the baking industry for the American Bakers Assn., 
are shown above going over some preliminary industry information with 
Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary. They are, left to right, Norman F. Byers, re- 
search assistant; Mr. Fiedler; Charles C. Slater, director of research for the 
project; Dr. Richard B. Heflebower, professor of economics and chairman of 
the faculty committee for the baking industry study, and William G. Pans- 
char, research associate. Arrangements were completed with Northwestern 
University in June and the industry analysis was started on July 1. Two 
years will be spent in the preliminary investigations of various phases of 
industry activity, with periodic reports made to the association. Daniel J. 
Uhrig, vice president of Purity Bakers, Chicago, is chairman of the Statistics 
and Research Committee of the ABA which completed arrangements with 
the university. Cost-price relationships, labor and unionization of the industry, 
distributive methods and costs, technological changes in terms of costs‘ and 
outputs and financial and management organization are among the subjects 
which will be scrutinized by the research men. Members of the group will 
contact bakers on the various phases of the project. J. Roy Smith, president 
of ABA, urged all bakers to cooperate fully in providing needed information. 
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The term “bread” is used in the 
Bible not only for wheaten or bar- 
ley loaves, leavened or unleavened as 
they might be, baked upon mere hot 
stones or within ovens. Evidently it 
is generic when it appears, early in 
the Old Testament, with God’s com- 
mand to Adam, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thout eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground.” (Gen. 3:19.) 
And clearly a prayer for all needed 
food is involved in the words of 
Jesus’ disciples, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 


ee @ 
BREAD AND GRAVY 


Life has lots of fancy things, 
Yes, fancy things at fancy prices. 
The platter that the waiter brings 
Is heaped with jellies, sweets and 
spices. 
And yet I never had a treat, 
A pie with borders crimped and 
wavy, 
Or anything as good to eat 
As good old-fashioned bread and 
gravy. 


Of course it’s wrong to sop around 
Your bread, you’re not supposed 
to do it. 
But if there’s gravy to be found 
And good white bread, then lead 
me to it. 
For anyway it’s often done 
In both the army and the navy— 
I tell you, many a war was won 
For Uncle Sam on bread and gravy. 


We think we want a lot of wealth, 
But find we need almighty little. 
A fellow has the most of health 
Who eats some ordinary victual. 
The lady with no appetite 
Might envy any kitchen slavey 
Whot sits her down to dine tonight 
On plain and simple bread and 
gravy. 


And so it is in lots of ways: 
We do not need the fancy dishes. 
Some work to do, some kids to raise, 
Are what the wiser fellow wishes. 
A few glad hours, a few good friends 
Who call you Dick or Dan or 
Davey— 
Happy the man whom heaven sends 
A life that’s mostly bread and 
gravy. 
From “Lyrics of Life,” by 
Douglas Malloch. 
eee 


After failure of attempts to regu- 
late prices during the American Rev- 
olution, the Continental Congress de- 
cided in 1788 that price control laws 
did more harm than good. “It hath 
been found by experience,” said a res- 
olution adopted by the Congress, “that 
limitation in the price of com.nodi- 
ties is not only ineffective for the pur- 
pose proposed, but likewise produc- 
tive of very evil consequences, to the 
great detriment of the public service 
and the grievous oppression of indi- 
viduals.” 

eee 

There is no need to glamorize agri- 
cultural research in order to prove 
its worth. On a dollar-and-cents basis 
it has returned to the nation many 
times its cost. Research and educa- 
tion are largely responsible for our 
present large output of agricultural 
products per man. Our ample and 
varied food diet helps to give us an 
unusually high national standard of 
living—Donald G. Fletcher, Rust 
Prevention Assn. 


“If you will help run our govern- 
ment in the American way, there 
will never be danger of government 
running America the wrong way.”— 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Ameriian Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Pie Crust 


I would like some advice on making 
crusts for chicken pies. We have trou- 
ble with soggy bottoms and would like 
your opinion on our trouble. This is 
the formula we use: 6 lb. flour and 
4-lb. shortening. We prebake the bot- 
toms before putting on the tops. 
When we put on the top crust we 
bake it at top heat. After the pies 
have been reheated they get very 
soggy. If we hold the pies to the 
next day the bottoms are so soggy 
and greasy that they are unusable.— 
N.C., Cal. 


¥ ¥ 


I find that your formula for mak- 
ing the pie crust is quite high in 
shortening and would like to suggest 
formula No. 2 on the sheet that I am 
enclosing for the bottom crust. I 
would also like to suggest that you 
do not bake the bottom crust before 
placing the filling in it but complete 
the pie and then bake it afterwards. 
The richer pie crust formula can be 
used very readily for the top crust. 
Quite often bakers use the trimmings 
for making the bottoms of this type 
of pie in order to decrease the ten- 
dency for them to become soggy. 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Questions and Auswers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





PIE CRUST 
Formula No. 1 
Rub together: 
3 1b. flour 
2 1b. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Fold in: 
18 oz. cold water. 
Formula No. 2 
Rub together: 
3 1b. flour 
1% lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Fold in: 
18 oz. cold water 
Rest doughs about: a half an hour 
or longer in the refrigerator before 
using. 


Spots on Pies 


When we make up our pies in the 
afternoon and bake in the morning 
they have spots, mostly around the 
edge and side. The pie plates are 
about 5 years old, very sturdy tin 
plates and are washed and dried 
thoroughly after each  baking.— 
C.H.V., Mass. 


¥ ¥ 


I am wondering if there isn’t the 
possibility that the tin on these plates 
has worn off. We know that when a 
tin has worn off spots will appear on 
the crust. I would suggest that you 
buy a few new plates and check on 
the results. If your trouble persists 
with the new plates, send me the 
formula and procedure. 


Coconut Kisses 


Please send me a formula for coco- 
nut kisses.—J.P., N.Y. 


¥ 


I think you will find the enclosed 
formula satisfactory. 


COCONUT KISSES 
Beat stiff: 
1 pt. egg whites 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Pinch of salt 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
80z. powdered sugar 
Vanilla 
Drop on greased and dusted pans 
with a No. 6 or No. 8 plain tube. 
Bake on double pans at about 325- 
335° F. 








BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAMINEX APPOINTS 
NEW SALES AGENT 


FALL RIVER, MASS. — Process 
Associates of West Englewood, N.J., 
has been appointed selling agent for 
Laminex Corp. in the food, chemical 
and drug field, it has been announced 
by Hugh Neville, president of the 
Fall River firm. 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Touring. 


The Newest Member 
of the 


UO. 
Apron Bag 
Family 


STAMPED PATTERN 
APRON -— complete with 


Bib, Ties, Halter and Pocket 

. » easy to cut out and 
sew. Gives you an Apron 
Bag flour package . . . in 
plain cotton or Ken-Prints 
...- AT LITTLE EXTRA COST! 
For 25 Ibs. or 50 Ibs. of 





flour. 


fj 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 
4 KANSAS CITY ¢ BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
® 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 


perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. 
for better baking 





ask: for 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaAtTTI_z, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 














Value of Industry’s 
Associations 


A few weeks ago in Chicago, offi- 
cers of 17 states and regional associ- 
ations of the baking industry met with 
officers of the 
American Bakers 
Assn. to discuss 
ways and means 
of establishing a 
closer working 
relationship be- 
tween the organ- 
izations. Except 
for those associa- 
tion leaders who 
participated in 
this meeting the 
event went al- 
most unnoticed 
by the rank and file of the industry. 
But it seems to us that this first 
meeting of its kind marked the foun- 
dation of a significant development 
in association affairs in the baking 
industry and that the new relation- 
ships formed will have far-reaching 
beneficial effects at all industry 
levels. ; 

Those active in industry associa- 
tion work and the industry trade 
press have always considered associ- 
ations a vital part of the industry’s 
picture. But associations have often 
been taken for granted by the rank 
and file of the membership. They 
shouldn’t be. 

One baker, back in 1949, took the 
trouble to list some current industry 
accomplishments in a letter to ABA 
headquarters. Here are excerpts from 
his letter: 

“The Bakers of America Program 
is an endeavor with tremendous in- 
fluence for the present and tremen- 
dous potentials for the future... 

“Our inter-industry relations have 

> been as satisfactory as pres- 


Bill Lingren 


“ABA and the AIB have now 
ceased to operate as ‘cousins,’ thanks 
to the new dues basis. The ABA’s ac- 
tivities have, broadened, its personnel 
has been inspired and its results have 
been more effective. The AIB has be- 
come imbued with new vision, new 
energy and new objectives.” 

This letter was aptly called a 
“Baker’s Expression of Pride.” And 
the things of which he was, and still 
is, proud are things which resulted 
from the activities of the industry’s 
associations. 


ENRICHED BREAD 


ST. LOUIS—John Schneider of St. 
Louis probably is the only bread sales- 
man who was ever paid with a money 
sandwich. After he made a recent de- 
livery to a restaurant, the cashier 
looked over the statement, then hand- 
ed him two slices of bread with a $1 
bill between them, 
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Much good has been accomplished 
through the industry’s trade associ- 
ations. And there is still much to be 
done. It seems logical to expect that 
the get-together meeting of these as- 
sociation officers in Chicago recently 
has provided a new foundation of co- 
operation on which to build bigger 
and better achievements for the in- 
dustry in the future. 


Bread Price Inerease 
Broken Down 


The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America reported in a recent bulletin 
that the average retail price of a 
loaf of bread increased from 9.5¢ a 
loaf in 1945 to 16.3¢ in 1951. This 
increase of 6.8¢ is accounted for as 
follows: Higher wage costs, 2.9¢ a 
loaf; higher farm prices, 1¢; removal 
of government subsidy, .7¢, and high- 
er costs of transportation, packaging, 
taxes, etc., 1.8¢. 

GMA pointed out that the com- 
bined increase in profits resulting 
from the bread price increase for the 
manufacturer, the miller, the baker 
and the retailer amounted to only .4¢, 
or less than half a cent a loaf. 


A Lesson in 
Eeonomies 


The capitalistic system seems these 
days to be the favorite target of va- 
rious elements, even though there is 
always on hand adequate ammunition 
to use in its defense. One of the more 
recent jousts over capitalism took 
place in the New York Sun and was 
quoted in the Canadian Baker, where 
we saw it. Because it is much too 
good for anyone to miss, let us 
pass it along here. 

Part of the letter writer’s argu- 
ment took the form of a dialogue 
which ran like this: 

“What did you tell that man just 
now?” 

“IT told him to hurry.” 

“What right have you to tell him 
to hurry?” 

“I pay him to hurry.” 

“How much do you pay him?” 

“Ten dollars a day.” 

“Where do you get the money to 
pay him?” 

“TI sell products.” 

“Who makes the products?” 

“He does.” 

“How many products does he make 
in a day?” 

“Sixteen dollars’ worth.” 

“Then instead of your paying him, 
he pays you six dollars a day to stand 
around and tell him to hurry.” 

“Well, but I own the machines.” 

“How did you get the machines?” 

“Sold products and bought them.” 

“Who made the products?” 

“Shut up! He might hear you!” 

The reply by Mr. Phelps Adams 
used the same dialogue technique: 

“Who is that man sitting over 
there?” 

“He’s working for me.” 


“What is he doing?” 

“He is running that machine over 
there in front of him.” 

“How much do you pay him?” 

“Twelve dollars a day.” 

“Where do you get the money?” 

“T sell products.” 

“Who makes the products?” 

“He and the machine he is run- 
ning.” 

“How many products do they make 
in a day?” 

“Fourteen dollars’ worth.” 

“How much of the work does the 
man do?” 

“About 5% of it; 70¢ worth.” 

“How much does the machine do?” 

“About 85%, or about $12 worth.” 

“How did you get the machine— 
by selling products?” 

“Heavens, no! I had to buy the 
machine before there were any prod- 
ucts and before there was even a job 
for the man.” 

“Then where did you get the 
money?” 

“A lot of people who saved it in- 
vested $6,500 in that machine and 
charged me for using it.” 

“How much do you pay them for 
using that machine?” 

“About 4%, 70¢ a day.” 

“Hey, let me get this straight! 
You pay the man $12 a day for doing 
70¢ worth of work, and you pay the 
owners of the machine 70¢ a day for 
doing $12 worth of work?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Good Lord, man, they belong in 
the booby hatch!” 

“Shut up! That’s what worries me!” 





Formulas 





(Continued from page 21) 
Then carefully stir the cooked pine- 
apple into: 
2 ib. stiff meringue 
Fill into baked pie shells. (Allow 
the filling to cool and then cover with 
meringue or whipped cream.) 
Note: The pineapple should be hot 
when mixed into the beaten whites. 


Pineapple Fluff 
To be used for filling cream puffs 
and eclairs during the summer 
months. 
Beat together until stiff: 
2 lb. crushed pineapple (drained) 
3 lb. 4 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. egg whites 
The cream puffs and eclairs should 
be cut in half and the fluff placed on 
the bottoms with a canvas bag and 
large plain tube. (No. 8 or 9.) 


PINEAPPLE COOKIES 
Mix together for about two min- 
utes on medium speed: 
5 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
7 lb. pastry flour 
1 Ib. eggs 
2 Ib. 8 oz. crushed pineapple 
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These cookies may be dropped by 


hand or rolled out and cut. Bake at 
about 350° F. on lightly greased pans, 


PINEAPPLE COCONUT 
MACAROON PIES 


Cream together: 

1 lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. butter 

%4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

1 Ib. 4 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 

2 lb. 4 oz. grated pineapple 
Add and stir in: 

3 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Then stir in carefully: 

10 oz. macaroon coconut 
Pour into unbaked deep pie shells, 

and bake at about 400° F. 


PINEAPPLE CUSTARD PIES 

Place 8 to 10 oz. of pineapple fill- 
ing in the bottom of unbaked pie 
shells (9 in. deep plates). Then pour 
the following custard pie filling on 
top and bake exactly like regular 
custard pies. 


Custard Filling 
Mix together: 
1 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
34 oz. salt 
2 oz. cornstarch 
Vanilla to suit 
Then stir in carefully: 
8 Ib. milk 
Allow the filling to stand for about 
an hour before placing it in the pie 
shells. Stir carefully now and then in 
order to dissolve the sugar thor- 
oughly. If the stirring is not done 
carefully, a foam will form which is 
objectionable, as it spoils the appear- 
ance of the pies. 


PINEAPPLE MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 

12 oz. shortening 

34 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

12 0z. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 

Sift together 
smooth: 

3 lb. 2 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 

Then stir in: 

2 Ib. 12 oz. crushed pineapple 

Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375 to 
385° F. 

Note: Have the pineapple thor- 
oughly drained before using. Bake 
the muffins as soon as possible after 
they are dropped into the pans. 

PINEAPPLE SQUARES 

Cream together: 

12 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
\% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. eggs 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
2 Ib. cake or pastry flour 

Place the dough in a greased bun 
pan, and roll out to about % in. 
thickness. Then cover the dough with 
pineapple pie filling having it about 
% to 1 in. thick. Then cover the pine- 
apple with the following topping. 


and mix in until 


Butter Streussel 
Mix together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. bread flour 
8 oz. ground walnuts or almonds 
1 1b. melted butter 
Then rub this through a coarseé — 
sieve. Place the pan in the oven and — 
bake at 360° F. for about 20 minutes. 
When cooled, cut into pieces of de- 
sired size. 
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FAST TURNOVER is fine when you are speaking of what you 
sell, but not so good when you mean people who work for 
yous We have beginners and we have a number of old 
reliables with work records of 32 years or more, yet 
the average job tenure is over ll years with Atkinson — 
pretty good by any standard and especially so for an 
enterprise founded only 37 years ago. Better under- 
standing of the job grows with the years - resulting 

in greater skills, a better product. We guarantee 

you uniform flour because we know our people 

have the experience to produce and the desire 

to deliver what we promise. Atkinson Milling 

Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ITS BIN AGED” REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


OUT AT THE BOTTOM comes bin-aged* flour, 
delivered to our customers fully aged, 

ready to go in production. John Thomson 
regulates the conveyor for the correct 
percentage from each bin, which leads to 
lifts that hoist flour to the packing floor. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
* Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3281—Bread 
Standards Summary 


A “Condensed Summary of Fed- 
eral Bread Standards and Bakery 
Specifications” has been prepared by 
Minerva Wax Paper Co., for free 
distribution to the bakers. Al Pat- 
more, sales manager of Minerva, said 
that this information is compiled in 
such a way that the baker can make 
ready reference to it. It covers such 
information as location of enrich- 
ment clauses, ingredients, breads with 
no standard of identity and Federal 
Bread Standards Act. The summary 
is available to bakers at no charge. 





Circle No. 3281 and mail the coupon. 
No. 3289—Cake 
Cirele 

A new snow-white, extra-heavy 


cake circle has been introduced by 
Chippewa Paper Product Co., Inc. 







/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 





The circles are made of double-face 
corrugated with one face in white 
sulphite. They are available in any 
size. For more details circle No. 3289 
and mail the coupon. 


No. 3286—Plastie 
Tote Box 
The Tewes-Roedel Plastics Corp. 


has announced completion of facili- 
ties to manufacture a new line of 


plastic tote boxes. According to the 





firm, the copolymer sheeting from 
which these Tew-Roe-Totes are made 
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is characterized by impact strength, 
lightness and resistance to common 
acids, oils and greases. They are chip- 
proof, corrosion-proof and not sub- 
ject to warping, the firm states. For 
more details circle No. 3286 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 32385—Pump 


The Alemite Versatal Equipment 
division of Stewart-Warner Corp. an- 
nounces a new line of pumps for 
pumping materials such as vanilla 





wafer dough, shortening, lard, oleo, 


condensed milk, corn syrup, jelly, 
fondant, fig jam, icing, cream fillers 
and others. The unit shown is pump- 
ing cookie dough direct to a band 
oven, and the operator is adjusting 
the delivery of the pump to equal 
the output of the band oven. These 
units are available in stainless steel. 
For descriptive literature and prices 
circle No. 3285 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3290—Packaging 
Advisory Service 


Sylvania division, American Vis- 
cose Corp., announces that its cus- 
tomer service and packaging devel- 
opment work will be extended by in- 
creasing personnel and laboratory 
facilities at the Chemical Research 
department. 

New equipment is available and 
more will be added so that all types 
of packaged products can be studied 
under conditions met in the trade. 
All types of film, packaging mate- 
rials and packages can be studied. 

The investigations will be planned 
by the Market Development depart- 
ment with the cooperation of the 
Research department. Durability 
and protective value under all condi- 
tions of use will be stressed, as well 
as package design for suitability and 
“sales appeal.”’ This addition will not 
in any way duplicate or overlap the 
work of Sylvania’s Technical Service 
department. Trade requests for in- 
formation will be answered. Circle 
No. 3290 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3284—Zip-Tape 
Cellophane Bag 


A new packaging development in 
cellophane is announced by The Do- 
beckmun Co. with the introduction 
of its Zip-Tape Cellophane Bag. The 
new flat bag comes with Zip-Tape 
pre-applied, in a variety of sizes. 


Zip-Tape now opens some 80 million 
packages of cigarettes and gum daily 
in the U.S., and it is applied to nu- 
merous packages of baked goods, 
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drugs and candy items, according to 
the firm. 

Once the package has been opened 
by the tape, contents may be re- 
moved while the manufacturer's 
brand name remains on the printed 
cellophane until the package is 
empty. The bag comes in single and 
duplex construction, printed in up to 
four colors or plain. Patents are 
pending on the invention. For more 
details circle No. 2384 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3288—Standby 
Plant 


Helms Bakeries has installed a 35,- 
000-watt standby plant, manufac- 
tured by D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc,, 
that enables the bakery to continue 
production in the event of an inter- 
ruption of mainline power. Current 
generated by the Model 35JT oper- 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 











Mennel 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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THE 
BUSINESS CALLS FO 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y- 


A SUCCESS 










CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and aor etc., our a 
Write for information on a specific 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ilinois 
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Onan Standby Plant 


ates the conveyor system, interme- 
diate proofers, baking ovens, blowers 
for large ovens, ventilation exhaust 
blowers and lights in ovens and proof- 
er section of the plant. The Onan 
firm notes that a power interrup- 
tion of short duration could spoil an 
entire bake. Delivery schedules also 
would be affected. For more details 
circle No. 3288 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3291—Container 


The I. D. Co. has announced the 
Circular Mallard container, which 
has mallards in natural color em- 
bossed on the metal. Internal di- 





mensions are 8 in. in diameter by 
3 in. deep. The container is gold lac- 
quered and it has a skip lid. For 
more details circle No. 3291 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 3283—Roofing 
Compound 


The Dasco Co. has announced 
quantity production of a new roofing 
compound which, the firm states, is 
fire resistant and will not alligator 
during exposure to sunlight. Accord- 
ing to the company the product, 
Dasruf, will resist combustion when 
subjected to 200° F. of open flame. 
It may be applied with brush or 
spray on damp or dry surfaces on 
tar, felt or slag roofs. For more de- 
tails circle No. 3283 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 2462—Hydraulie 
Lift : 


A new 1,000-lb capacity manually 
Operated and propelled hydraulic lift, 
designed for light and medium ma- 
terials handling jobs, has been mar- 
keted for less than $300 by Century 
Products Co. The Century “1000” 
weighs 150 Ibs and will raise a 1,000- 





lb. load from floor level to a height 
of 4 ft., or to any intermediate posi- 
tion, according to the firm. A small 





lever releases the platform for con- 
trolled descent. The material plat- 
form—23 by 24 in.—is elevated by 
a two-cylinder double acting recipro- 
cating pump, containing only three 
moving parts. Over-all unit height is 
64 in.; base area is 29 in. wide by 
34 in. long. For literature and price 
information, circle No. 2462 and mail 
the coupon. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION 
CLUB TO START SEASON 


ST. LOUIS—A. R. Fleischmann, 
vice president and sales manager of 
Standard Brands, Inc, will be the 
guest speaker at the initial meeting 
of the Greater St. Louis Bakery Pro- 
duction Club Sept. 22, it has been 
announced by E. V. Seibert, president 
of the club. A record attendance is 
expected at the opening dinner and 
meeting to be held at the Congress 
Hotel to start off the year’s program. 

Following the policy inaugurated 
last year, the Production Club will 





_ feature prominent men in the baking 


industry, a question and answer pan- 
el on problems relating to production, 
and a series of movies relating to the 
baking industry. 

Program arrangements have been 
completed for the October meeting, 
which will feature James Bennett, 
director of baking for the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., and in November William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus of the 
American Institute School of Baking. 












FOR REPEAT SALES with your 
. brand name on each container... 
and by retaining the flavor and 
”. “oven-freshness” you bake into 
your pies . . . by reducing stales 
and breakage... Sanitary... 
Dustproof... Economical... 








Write for special introductory offer 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, N. J 


1300 HUDSON STREET 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 
































AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 



































Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 
Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 
Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! . . 

Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 
House today. 


P.S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


.. « by Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 


of Cake Ornaments 
Dept. A 
4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
10,400 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS on | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Backing Up No. 1 
Cause of Bakery 
Vehicle Accidents 


CHICAGO—Safety experts for a 
major group of casualty insurance 
companies report that the number 
one cause of accidents involving 
trucks and other commercial ve- 
hicles used in the bakery industry is 
is improper backing. 

The experts are members of the 
safety engineering department of the 
Kemper Insurance group. They an- 
alyzed more than 1,000 fatal, non- 
fatal and property damage accidents 
in which bakery drivers were involved 
and they found that improper backing 
outstripped any other cause. 

The apparently simple teat of op- 
erating in reverse actually resulted 
in 26% of all the accidents, the ex- 
perts found. In other words, one of 
every four bakery vehicle accidents 
occurred during the backing up 
process. 


Daydreaming 

Ranking second on the list of acci- 
dent-producers was “daydreaming or 
carelessness” which led to 16% of 
the accident total. Speeding or driv- 
ing too fast for conditions accounted 
for 15% of the accidents to rank 
third. Failure to signal properly 
ranked fourth with 8%. 

However, the picture was different 
when the experts turned their atten- 
tion to the cost of accidents. 

W. Dean Keefer, director of safety 
for Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., a member of the Kemper group, 
said the aecidents caused by “day- 
dreaming and carelessness”’ combined 
to cost the most money—17% of the 
total accident cost. 

Speeding accidents ranked second 
on the expense side of the ledger, 
accounting for 15% of the dollar out- 
lay. Improper backing cost 14% of 
the total accident expenditure to 
rank fourth, while accidents resulting 
from right of way violations ranked 
a close fourth with 13% of the total 
cost. 

Mr. Keefer listed the causes of ac- 
cidents to commercial vehicles in the 
bakery industry and their relative 
cost as follows: 


% of % of 
Cause— accidents cost 
Improper backing ......... 26 14 
Daydreaming, carelessness . 16 17 
oe ee eae 15 15 
Failure to give proper 
eT ee er ee eee 8 8 
Violating right of way ... 7 13 
Following too closely ..... 6 7 
Improperly parked ....... 6 5 
Driving wrong side of 
a ere 4 1 
Defective vehicle ......... 4 8 
Improper passing ......... 3 3 
All other causes .......... 5 6 


Mr. Keefer said the most surpris- 
ing results of the analysis were the 
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findings pertaining to improper back- 
ing. 
“The most important thing to re- 
member about backing accidents is 
not the frequency with which they 
occur or the cost, but the fact that 
they can be eliminated by using a 
little care and common sense,” he 
said. 

He gave the following safe driving 
suggestions to eliminate backing mis- 
haps. 


% Plan the route to avoid back- 
ing whenever possible. 


% If you must back up, personally 
check the rear of your vehicle to find 
out what is behind you and how much 
room you have. 


%* Do no rely on your rear view 
mirror. It gives only a partial view 
of what is behind. 


% If you are stopped on a cross- 
walk by a traffic light, stay put. 
Pedestrians may be walking behind 
you. 


% Use a driveway or drive around 
the block rather than turning around 
in the middle of a street. 


% When parking, look for a space 
that will eliminate the necessity of 
backing to get out. 





Bread Standards 


(Continued from page 63) 





(Naming the percentage) Whole Wheat 
Bread shail be bread, with or without the 
addition of-caramel, in the making of which 
the named percentage of the flour used 
shall be whole wheat flour. 

No person shall sell (naming the percent- 
age) whole wheat bread unless the percent- 
age of whole wheat flour is not less than 
60% of the total weight of flour. used, 

Brown Bread shall be bread coloured by 
the use of whole wheat flour, graham flour, 
bran, molasses, or caramel or a combina- 
tion of them. 

No person shall sell brown bread unless 
the main panel of the label carries, legibly 
and conspicuously, the statements 

(a) “Made from (naming the percentage) 
percent whole wheat flour’ if whole wheat 
flour is used, otherwise the _ statement 
‘“‘Made without whole wheat flour’ and 

(b) “Coloured with (naming the molasses 
and/or caramel)” if molasses and/or cara- 
mel are used. 

No person shall seil bread which includes 
in its title or trade name the name of any 
ingredient unless the named ingredient is 
present in a _ significant amount which 
amount shall be stated legibly and con- 
spicuously upon the label in percent by 
weight of the flour used. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
first standard, specialty breads may contain 

(a) caraway seeds, 

(b) cheese, 

(c) cherries, 

(d) cinnamon, 


(e) dill, 
(f) flax seed, 
(g) nuts, 


(h) peel, 

(i) poppy seeds, 

(j) rye flour, and 

(k) sesame seeds, 
providing the presence and proportionate 
amount of such ingredient is stated legibly 
and conspicuously upon the label. 

No person shall sell for inclusion in 
bread any preparation containing an in- 
gredient not named or described in this divi- 
sion as an ingredient of bread. 
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Robert W. Wolfe 


Ha:ry 8. Davis 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
PROMOTES 2 EXECUTIVES 


CLEVELAND—tThe appointment of 
two executives of Durkee Famous 
Foods division of the Glidden Co. to 
new positions has been announced. 
Harry S. Davis was named assistant 
manager at Elmhurst, N.Y., respon- 
sible for refinery operations, and Rob- 
ert W. Wolfe was appointed sales 
manager for Elmhurst vegetable oil 
products. 

Mr. Davis started with Durkee as 
a member of the sales department at 
Louisville after his graduation from 
the University of Louisville in 1937. 
In November, 1944, he was appointed 
sales manager of coconut oil products 
and bulk coconut, and in 1946 was 
made sales manager of all vegetable 
oil products and bulk coconut, both 
desiccated and sweetened. 

In his new position, Mr. Davis will 
supervise Elmhurst’s oil position, pro- 
duction scheduling and general co- 
ordination of sales and factory activi- 
ties. Bulk sweetened and desiccated 
coconut sales will remain under his 
supervision. 

Mr. Wolfe became associated with 
Elmhurst in 1941 as a retail sales- 
man in New York. After service with 
the Eighth Air Force in Europe, he 
returned to Elmhurst to take charge 
of vegetable oil products sales to 
government agencies and for export. 
In November of 1946 he took charge 
of the retail sales organization in 
metropolitan New York, and in 1947, 
he was made assistant sales manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS BAKERS CHART 
GOLF PARTY SEPT. 17 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—A gala af- 
fair is planned for the annual golf 
outing of the Illinois Bakers Assn., 
scheduled for the Mt. Hawley Coun- 
try Club, Peoria, Ill., Sept. 17. 

Getting under way at 10 a.m. a 
full day of golf, horseshoes, cards, 
lunch, dinner and entertainment for 
the ladies is expected to provide fun 
for everyone. The Mt. Hawley Coun- 
try Club is new, and the golf course 
is reported to be one of the best in 
the state. Miss Thelma Dallas, secre- 
tary of the group, promises prizes 
for almost everyone. 

The evening preceding the golf out- 
ing, the first fall meeting of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Bakery Production Club 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Peoria at 6 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
GOLF OUTING DRAWS 120 


NEW YORK—Perfect weather and 
a fine meeting place drew an attend- 
ance of 120 at the Aug. 5 meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
at Winged Foot Golf Club, Mama- 
roneck. Out-of-town members pres- 
ent included Marshall Holt, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., H. P. Montminy, 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Paul E. 
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Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Leon Gaza- 
rian, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc., 
and S. Lee Tanner, Wm. Kelly, Mill- 
ing Co. 

Class A prize winners were P. S. 
Lord, Standard Brands, Inc., and Mr. 
Gazarian, and in class B A. W. Hig- 
gins, Doughnut Corp. of America, and 
G. Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking 
Co., were winners. E. J. Ranney, 
Ranney Sales Co., and chairman of 
the golf committee, won a set of golf 
clubs in the drawing. 

During the meeting, presided over 
by Don F. Copell, Wagner Corp., club 
president, Ellis C. Baum, Continental 
Baking Co., told a few of his famous 
stories. The outing of the Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club at Wernersville, Pa., 
Sept. 12-14, will be the next date on 
the calendar. followed by another 
club outdoor meeting Sept. 23 at the 
Ridgewood Golf Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MRS. MARY BROOKE JOINS 
SARA LEE CAKE COMPANY 


CHICAGO — Mrs. Mary Minton 
Brooke has become associated with 
the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Ine., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles W. Lubin, president of the 
firm. In her new position she will 
direct production, quality control, 
and new product development. 


Mrs. Brooke, a product of the state 
of Indiana and a graduate of Purdue 
University with a B.S. in chemistry 
and bacteriology, has long been a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and is the first 
woman ever to be named president 
of this group. Additionally, for 25 
years, she has been active in the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Her business background in- 
cludes important assignments as head 
of chemical research and product con- 
trol for such bakers as Schulze, Cor- 
by, Grennan and Purity. At one time, 
as sales manager of Puritan Mills, 
Mrs. Brooke guided the sales and 
merchandising programs of this Chi- 
cago concern. She has also had ex- 
perience as a bakery owner, having 
conducted a profitable retail opera- 
tion in Kansas City. 

Sara Lee coffee cakes and cheese 
cakes are delivered in the same con- 
tainers in which they are baked. 
Using an aluminum foil container 
with boxboard disc cover, this does 
away with the need for pans and the 
necessity of washing, handling and 
storing of the pans. Cakes in these 
packages may be heated and reheated 
by the homemaker. 
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Table 5—Baked Bread: Cost, Price Received and Net Profit Per Pound Product, 
Six Large Wholesale Bakeries, 1945-50 


Item— 1945 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


a ——_ —Cen‘s 


Cost— 
Production: 
EA eee eee eee 2.06 
Other ingredients .......... 1.06 
Manufacturing labor: 
DE. sack ce bas cewns s:4% 1.03 
Ee re See 1.07 
TUES th che seat esatabeee 33 


GE) Fe¢usewresvnes 5.55 

Sel ing: 
a OP ee ee .99 
VWORIGIO GRIOMSO 6 oc cccesces 22 
PN ee ere 21 
COMET GOREN 6 case wescszece .32 





EY <-6-65002's- 44.65 0 oe 1.74 
Administration and general 


po | er 7.48 
Average price received ............. 7.45 


Wet PORE DePerS CAMEOS 2... cccccccces —.03 
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incided with the periods when the 
mill spread increased. 

Unfortunately, little is known con- 
cerning other costs included in the 
mill spread. Undoubtedly, increases 
occurred here also but means of 
measuring them are lacking. 

An attempt has been made to de- 
termine how profitable flour milling 
has been in the postwar years. An 
over-all picture of profits in the flour 
milling industry is difficult to obtain. 
Mills which are predominantly flour 
makers usually also produce a large 
volume of feeds, trade in grain, and 
perform certain services such as 
grain storage. Income from all is 
lumped as “operating income.” 
Changes that have taken place in 
financial organization prevent the 
collection of data for prewar years 
on certain important companies. Last- 
ly, comparison of the financial data 
of the various firms is hampered by 
their use of dissimilar fiscal periods. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
it has been possible to compute the 
percentage of operating income to 
net sales and that of net income (op- 
erating income less depreciation and 
taxes) to net sales by years since 
1942 for four of the seven largest 
flour milling concerns. These figures, 
all based on fiscal years ended May 
31, furnish a clue to the profitability 
of the larger mills which supply much 
of the flour bought by large whole- 
sale bakeries. Table 3 reveals for 
1942-51 the average amount of the 
sales dollar retained by four large 
flour milling concerns before and 
after taxes and depreciation. Although 
net sales have kept rising, the pro- 
portion of profits has shown no ten- 
dency to increase. Taxes and depre- 
ciation charges have reduced the net 
to less than 2¢ on the dollar. 

Tabl> 3—Income, Operating and Net: Ac- 


tual and as a Percentage of Net Sales, 
Four Large Flour Mills, 1942-51 


Year -—Income—, Percentage 
ended million dollars of net sales 
May, Oper- Oper- 

1931— ating Net* ating Net 
eee 13.49 4.68 7.28 2.57 
eee + | 5.71 7.65 2.09 
1944 ...... 28.94 5.04 7.238 1.56 
ee” 4.51 8.98 1.67 
Bee. scccus See 4.56 10.72 1.92 
1947 ...... 36.55 6.17 20.49 2.99 
eer 43.90 4.53 21.98 2.41 
BOOP + <2 vcs 30.22 3.49 16.51 1.94 
ee 30.76 3.82 15.93 1.97 
BEE. dicvinco'e 38.71 4.39 15.36 1.72 

*Net income equals operating income less 


depreciation and federal income taxes. 


Baking and Distribution Cost In- 
creases: The wholesale baking spread 
is defined as the difference between 
the cost of the ingredients of a loaf 
of bread to the baker and his selling 
price for the baked loaf. It repre- 
sents by far the largest part of what 
the consumer pays for bread. The 
general. trend in this spread since the 
end of the war has been upward. At 
the beginning of 1948, bread prices 





1.97 2.22 2.51 2.74 2.91 
21 21 22 25 .26 
8.53 10.06 10.87 10.90 11.40 
§.83 10.46 11.54 11.14 11.99 


.30 .40 .67 54 .59 


advanced while ingredient costs 
dropped, thereby widening the spread 
at both upper and lower limits. The 
spread was stable in 1949 and early 
1950 but when ingredient costs began 
to move upward later that year, 
bread prices advanced even more. 

Noningredient costs and profits be- 
fore taxes have risen much above pre- 
war levels and substantially more 
than ingredient costs. Again, labor 
costs are a principal component. Ac- 
cording to the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures, wages paid to production 
and related workers amounted to 
13.3% of the value of goods shipped 
by bakeries selling mostly to gro- 
cers. Hourly wage rates of bakery 
workers advanced from $0.972 in 1946 
to $1.374 in 1951, a rise of 42% 
(table 4). 


Table 4—Hourly Earnings: Baking Indus- 
try, Average 1935-39, Annual 1939-51 


7-——Hourly earningst—— 


Actual Index numbers 

Year— dollars 1939=100 
Aver. 1935-39 .... 0.580 93.4 
Sr ae ae -621 100.0 
0 Oe -638 102.7 
ee er -665 107.1 
I ae 726 116.9 
eee er 797 128.3 
oe eee .839 135.1 
DE, eae enamaon -867 139.6 
ETS b6 4s ct-shora-eseecete 972 156.5 
NS So cd ike. 9 nee. ears $1.071 172.5 
DE as os ose eeeiee 1.164 187.4 
US eee 1.239 199.5 
SN Nike Sink haces. erate 1.290 207.7 
eae ee 1.374 221.3 

tIncludes overtime. 

tRevision in series beginning 1947—Old 


series: 1947, $1.079—1948, $1.166. 

Other baking costs have moved up- 
ward as well. The evidence reveals 
that increases have taken place in 
every cost classification other than 
that of ingredients (table 5). Be- 
tween 1945 and 1950, production costs 
rose approximately 48%. Selling ex- 
pense, though not as large an item, 
advanced 67%. 

Profits before taxes have been 
higher than they were before the 
war. Although they were much low- 
er in 1951 than in 1946, no discern- 
ible trend is noted for the postwar 
years (table 5 and fig. 5). 

Based on data in press release of 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, information obtained in 
a conference with the committee’s 
staff, and data taken from Federal 
Trade Commission reports. 

In the postwar years, the baker’s 
share of the consumer’s bread dollar 
has been great enough for upward 
changes in their costs and profits to 
become controlling factors in the 
movement of bread prices. The com- 
bined shares of farmers and retailers 
are approximately half of what the 
bakers receive. Consequently, consid- 
erable change must take place in 
farm prices of wheat and retailers’ 
gross margins before any appreciable 
effect is produced on the price of 
bread. In seeking an answer to the 
“why” of higher postwar bread prices, 
it is significant that little change has 
taken place in wheat prices or the 
retailer’s spread but that big in- 
creases have taken place in the bak- 
er’s costs and margins. 


Sterwin Chemicals 
Makes Changes in 
Sales Organization 


NEW YORK—Changes in the na- 
tional sales organization of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., have been announced 
by P. Val Kolb, president. 

Lyle P. Carmony, a member of the 
Sterwin organization since 1947, has 
been transferred from St. Louis to 
Kansas City as district manager, with 
headquarters at 1517 Walnut St. He 
will represent the firm in Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas. He is a gradu- 
ate of the department of milling in- 
dustry at Kansas State College with 
a B.S. degree in cereal chemistry. 
Mr. Carmony attained the rank of 
major with the U.S. Army in World 
War II. 

L. L. McAninch will continue to 
represent Sterwin jointly with Mr. 
Carmony. James M. Doty will act 
as technical consultant for the en- 
tire Sterwin organization with head- 
quarters at 8 West 9th St., Kansas 
City. Mr. Doty is president and di- 
rector of Doty Technical Labora- 
tories, serving the cereal processing 
industries. 

Replacing Mr. Carmony in St. 
Louis as district manager is Wil- 
liam O. Edmonds, who will operate 
from Sterwin’s offices at 634 N. 
Grand Blvd. His territory includes 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi and 


parts of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri 
and Tennessee. Mr. Edmonds is a 
graduate cereal chemist and has 


been representing the firm at Char- 
lotte, N.C., since 1948. He formerly 
worked for the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. and the Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas. 

James L. Campbell, who has just 
joined the company as sales repre- 
sentative, will take over the duties 
vacated by Mr. Edmonds. He will 
represent Sterwin in North and South 
Carolina and parts of Virginia and 
Tennessee. Mr. Campbell was re- 
cently associated with Lindsey-Rob- 
inson Co., Roanoke, Va., and for- 
merly was with the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver. 
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Cranberry Week 


The National Cranberry Assn., 
Hanson, Mass., is sponsoring Nation- 
al Cranberry Week, Sept. 28-Oct. 4. 
This is another opportunity for bakers 
to tie in and cash in, the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America points out 
in its bulletin. 

The cranberry group will direct an 
advertising, publicity and promotional 
campaign. Bakers can benefit by 
pointing out that such specialties as 
cranberry pies and tarts are avail- 
able, ARBA suggests. 
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BAKERS WIN INCREASE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. —Twenty- 
one employees will benefit from an 
agreement reached between Local 
321, Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL, and Kutz Bakery, 
Inc., 136 Wood Street, city. The 
agreement, subject to Wage Stabili- 
zation Board approval, will continue 
to May 1, 1953. Bakers and helpers 
and senior helpers $10 a week. Night 
will receive an increase of $6 a week 
employees will be given an additional 
10¢ an hour. Kutz Bakery will con- 
tinue to pay for the sick and accident 
policies carried on employees. 
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FILM AWARD—This award was giv- 
en to “The Mark of C,” a film made 
for the bakery products division of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for being the 
best public relations film in its class. 
About 100 new films were in compe- 
tition for the “Oscar,” which was 
presented by the Cleveland Film 
Council. The film, made by Wilding 
Pictures Productions, Inc., tells the 
story of American bread and why it 
is good bread, It is a 30-minute, 16 
mm. sound movie in color. 





MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
FOUR DISTRICT MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of dis- 
trict meetings to be held this fall 
have been announced by the spon- 
sors, the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota and the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 

The sessions will be held at the 
Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Sept. 23; 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Sept. 
25; Hotel St. Cloud, in St. Cloud, 
Sept. 30, and Hotel Duluth, in Du- 
luth, Oct. 2. 
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BUFFALO STAG 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Launch 
Club was the scene of the annual stag 
outing of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. which drew more than 80 bak- 
ers and members of the allied trades. 
Charles Schutz, association president, 
announced that the first fall mem- 
bership meeting would be held at 
Emerson Vocational High School 
Sept. 24 in conjunction with an edu- 
cational program for bakers being 
presented by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Buffalo. 
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CONTINENTAL TO REMODEL 
FACILITIES AT COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Continental 
Baking Co. has announced a $100,000 
remodeling program at its Columbus 
plant. George Hecker, manager, said 
that one end of the present building 
will be torn down and a loading plat- 
form constructed. 

When complete, the loading facili- 
ties will extend down two sides of 
the block-long bakery. Work is ex- 
pected to be completed this year. 














Tri-State Bakers 
Chart Plans for 
1953 Convention 


NEW ORLEANS — The appoint- 
ment of new governors, presentation 
of reports on the meeting of associ- 
ation presidents and secretaries at 
Chicago with the American Bakers 
Assn., preliminary plans for the 1953 
convention, and discussion of pro- 
gram features for the retailers’ ses- 
sions were among highlights of the 
meeting of the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen of the Tri-State Bak- 
ers Assn. recently. The luncheon ses- 
sion was held at the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. 

Andreas Reising, president, who 
directed the gathering, announced 
the appointment of the following gov- 
ernors: For Alabama, Fred Pollman; 
for Louisiana, Mickey DeSalvo, A. 
J. Buckley, John Wolf, Charles Mag- 
gio, A. J. Baum and Larry J. Long. 

Mr. Reising re-appointed J. Roy 
Smith as program chairman for the 
convention. Mrs. Andreas Reising was 
appointed chairman of the ladies’ en- 
tertainment committee. Georges Den- 
nery continues as registration chair- 
man, Mr. Smith will select a com- 
mittee to assist him in rounding out 
the 1953 convention program. The 
group will meet in November. 

Features to be embodied in the 
convention were discussed, includ- 
ing subjects and speakers. 

Donald Entringer and Ray Rutland, 
president and vice president, respec- 
tively of the retail division of Tri- 
State, presented points about the 
sessions for retailers, including pos- 
sibilities of expanding the program 
through the three days of the con- 
vention. 

It was also proposed to inaugurate 
pre-convention registration to ease 
the crowding just before the open- 
ing session. 
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hear him in a half hour broadcast 
over WCCO. During the course of 
this, he talked with Mr. Walmsley, 
Miss Minnesota and scores of visit- 
ors from all parts of the state. Fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Linkletter went on 
the air with Cedric Adams, North- 
west radio personality. 

The exhibit received a _ television 
publicity boost over station WCCO- 
TV the afternoon of Aug. 25. Appear- 
ing on the “Around the Town” pro- 
gram to discuss the enriched bread 
promotion were Joseph M. Tombers, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, gen- 
eral chairman of the project; Mr. 
Walmsley, and W. E. Lingren, The 
American Baker. 


Committee Officers 

Mr. Tombers also was chairman of 
manpower; Carl Bergquist, Zinsmast- 
er Baking Co., Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, was in charge of ingre- 
dients; George W. Abel, Ramaley 
Catering Co., St. Paul, had the re- 
sponsibility for fair booth personnel, 
and Fred Carlson, Paramount Baking 
Co., St. Paul, was chairman of equip- 
ment. 

Serving on the millers committee 
were Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Leslie Miller, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and G. Cullen 
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FROM MINNESOTA MILLS—Visit- 
ors to the Minnesota State Fair saw 
more than a score of brands of Min- 
nesota-milled enriched flour at the 
exhibit pictured above. It was part 
of a project, in which milling and 
baking groups cooperated, designed to 
show the nutritional and economic 
values of two of the state’s top indus- 
tries. 


Thomas, General Mills, Inc., all of 
Minneapolis. 

Others who served on committees 
included Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bake Shop, St. Paul, and Hugo Schuh, 
Dutch Bakery, St. Paul, members of 
the equipment committee, and Wil- 
liam Molan, Regan Bros. Co., ingre- 
dient procurement committee. 

Service men who worked in the 
exhibit included Frank J. Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Chicago; Kenneth Craven, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. D. Kent, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago; Ar- 
thur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis; 
Charles Keeney, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Chicago; Laurin Henning, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Chicago; Harry C. 
Larson, International Milling Co, 
Minneapolis; Charles Sturgis, Com- 
mander- Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Dighton Watson, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Paul; Guy Foley, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and Frank Wells, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Young ladies from the milling firms 
were attendants at the exhibits. 

The Minnesota mills that joined in 
the project were North Branch 
(Minn.) Milling Co.; Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm; Standard Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis; Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. J. Dennison Co., Min- 
neapolis; Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato; St. Cloud (Minn.) Milling Co.; 
Amber Milling division, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.; King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Bay State Milling Co., Wino- 
na; Duluth (Minn.) Milling Co.; Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Minneapolis; H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Freeport (Minn.) Roller Mills. 

Ingredients were furnished by 
Standard Brands, Inc., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., George A. Hormel Co., Wilson & 
Co., Rochester Dairy Co-op., 
Star Yeast & Products Corp., Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Bend-Southall- 
Sleepack Co., Griffith Laboratories 
and L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Equipment was through the cour- 
tesy of Aslesen Co., Brechet & Rich- 
ter Co., Brissman-Kennedy, Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Maas-Keefe Co. and 
the Twin City Supply Co. 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Plans New Office 
in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Plans of the In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
for a new general office building have 
been announced. Ralph L. Nafziger, 
president of the baking wit Le 
said that general offices will be 
moved before the end of the year 
from the Porter Bldg., 406. W. 34th 
St., to a new building which will be 
constructed on ground purchased a 
short time ago at 12 E. Armour Blvd. 

The new facilities will represent an 
investment of approximately $400,000 
in land, building and equipment. The 
reinforced concrete structure will 
provide about 20,000 sq. ft. on two 
floors and basement. The building 
will be air conditioned and lighted 
with fluorescent fixtures. A feature 
of the building plan is a fully 
equipped luncheon and recreation 
room for 80 persons employed in the 
main office. The lobby will be finished 
in walnut and the executive offices 
in mahogany. 

Parking space for automobiles will 
be provided behind the building, and 
will include a car port. 

One of the six large national chain 
bakeries, the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. operates 25 plants from Buffalo 
to the Pacific Coast and has annual 
sales approximately $80 million. The 
company had its origin in a one-oven 
bakery operated by Mr. Nafziger in 
the basement of an abandoned church 
in Kansas City. By mergers and con- 
solidations the company grew stead- 
ily and became Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. in 1930 when the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co. in the Middle West was 
merged with seven Pacific Coast bak- 
eries. The expansion has continued 
since that time, the most recent ac- 
quisitions of the corporation being 
plants in Milwaukee and Buffalo. 

Besides Mr. Nafziger, corporate of- 
ficers of the firm are John R. Dow, 
executive vice president; R. Dale 
Weber, vice president of the western 
division; Morris Cohen, vice president 
in charge of engineering; C. W. 
Thornton, secretary-treasurer, and R. 
S. Coons, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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NEW REFRIGERATION 
LAW BRINGS PROBLEMS 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Members of the 
Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. as well 
as Other retail outlets for baked goods 
here are concerned over a new ruling 
by the Erie County Health Depart- 
ment concerning refrigeration of 
cream-filled or custard-filled baked 
goods. 

_ Under the new ruling, these per- 
ishable baked goods must be kept in 
refrigerated display cases 12 months 
of the year. Formerly, they had to 
be under refrigerated display only 
during the warmer summer months. 

The ruling means that many bake 
shops and retail stores will have to 
install refrigerated cases if they want 
to continue to handle these items. 
Some bakeries have traditionally 
dropped the items during the summer 
months, selling them only in the win- 
ter when refrigeration was not re- 
quired. 

It is reported that the majority of 
outlets here now handling these per- 
ishable items do not have such re- 
frigeration equipment. Bakers point 
out that the volume of cream goods 
Sold is not sufficient to occupy an en- 

refrigerated case, or in most in- 
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Artist’s Conception of New Interstate Office Building 





stances to warrant expense of its 
purchase. They are considering what 
other types of baked goods or food 
items could be kept in such a case to 
make its operation profitable. 


Action of the County Health De- 
partment was reported to have 
stemmed from several cases of food 
poisoning here in recent years, report- 
edly resulting from  cream-filled 
baked goods which had deteriorated 
from lack of refrigeration. 
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FISHING GROUP GETS 
BAKERS CLUB SEND-OFF 


CHICAGO—More than 50 members 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago turned 
out for a “Bon Voyage” luncheon at 
the club quarters in the Sherman 
Hotel here Sept. 5, to wish a happy 
journey to those going on the first 
annual fishing trek sponsored by the 
club. To whet the fishermen’s appe- 
tites, an appetizer of Puget Sound 
salmon was served, courtesy of 
Franklin J. Bergenthal; H. J. Brod- 
beck, the Brolite Co., and T. A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co. 


Around 20 bakers and allied trades- 
men are expected to make the one- 
week trip, starting Sept. 17, to 
Traube’s Sioux Narrows Lodge, Sioux 
Narrows, Ontario, Canada. Details of 
the trip were told by Larry Nees, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp.; Mr. Ber- 
genthal, and Willis M. Foster, Bow- 
man Dairy Sales Co. John A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., invited the 
group to stay over for another week 
to take advantage of the hunting. 
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TO STUDY COFFEE CAKES 


LOS ANGELES—Coffee cakes will 
be the subject of the October meeting 
of the Master Bakers Retail Assn. 
The production committee will be in 
charge, consisting of Al Dietsch, Bill 
Stinson, and Walter Frey. All mem- 
bers are invited to bring a sample of 
their best coffee cake, in four classi- 
fications, ranging from the leanest 
to the richest. 
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AUXILIARY MEETS 
PITTSBURGH—tThe ladies auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held an evening dinner meeting Sept. 
3. Mrs. M. Lapicki, Lapicki Bakery, 
Bellevue, presided. The auxiliary will 
hold its annual square dance during 
September with Mrs. Irene Flanagan, 

J. R. Lloyd Co., as chairman. 
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RAISE BREAD PRICE 


MIAMI—Four leading bread dis- 
tributors, Fuchs Baking Co., Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Columbia Baking Co. 
and Southern Bakeries, have upped 
the wholesale price of bread a cent 
a loaf. Retailers immediately passed 
along to the housewife the raise. The 
wholesale price was raised from 14¢ 
to 15¢ and now the retail price is 
17¢ a loaf. 


























Roman Meal Story: 
From Kitchen to 
Commercial Bakery 


Forty years ago this summer the 
first Roman Meal package was grant- 
ed a copyright, marking the formal 
introduction of a name now fran- 
chised to more than 140 bakers in the 
U.S. 

Roman Meal was developed by Dr. 
Robert G. Jackson, Tacoma, Wash., 
after he became ill and was forced 
to suspend his medical practice. Be- 
lieving that his ailment was caused 
by improper nutrition, he set about in 
his kitchen to find a basic diet that 
would help restore his health. 

Dr. Jackson studied the history of 
nutrition, and was impressed by the 
reputation established by the old 
Roman soldier for health and sta- 
mina. He began working with the 
basic ration of the Roman soldier, 
which was a pound of whole wheat, a 
pound of whole rye and flax to chew 
on the march. Grinding and mixing 
the grains in his own kitchen, Dr. 
Jackson first produced a _ porridge, 
then used his Roman Meal for muffins 
and pancakes, in meat loaf and for 
cookies and puddings. 

As word of his product spread, he 
was unable to meet the demand with 
his home-made facilities. He set up 
commercial manufacturing facilities 
and began to give lectures on health 
and nutrition. 

Among the recipes printed in the 
first Roman Meal packages was one 
for bread, and the old Butternut Bak- 
ing Co., Tacoma, Wash., began com- 
mercial production of the Roman Meal 
loaf. Today 140 bakers are franchised 
to bake this dark bread, in which is 
combined whole grains of wheat and 
rye and flax. 

The organization behind this bread 
is headed by W. P. Matthaei, presi- 
dent of the Roman Meal Co., who has 
been a practical baker all his life, and 
who purchased the old Butter Nut 
Baking Co. His son, Charles, is vice 
president. William Beggs is treasurer 
and Miss R. Williams is secretary. 





ROMAN MEAL LOAF — Developed 
from the discovery of Roman Meal 
40 years ago, this Roman Meal bread 
now is franchised to more than 140 
bakers. The formula incorporates 
whole grains of wheat and rye with 
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Guest Lecturers 
to Speak at AIB 
Maintenance Course 


CHICAGO — Twenty guest lectur- 
ers have accepted invitations from the 
American Institute School of Bak- 
ing to address the Short Course in 
Bakery Equipment Maintenance 
which is to be given at the institute 
headquarters, 400 East Ontario St., 
Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 4. They are 
engineers, members of machinery and 
equipment manufacturing firms and 
authorities on safety. Their lectures 
will be in addition to instruction 
given by staff personnel. 

The guest lecturers will be: 

A. M. Baltzer, National Safety 
Council, Chicago; J. Wiley Bischoff, 
Texas Oil Co., Chicago; Peter A. But- 
ler, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., New York; Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark; Thomas 
A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago; M. B. Hancock, American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta; H. Edward Hilde- 
brand, Jr., Continental Baking Co., 
New York; Orville Hognander, G. H. 
Tennant Co., Minneapolis; C. D. Huff- 
man, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich.; John W. James, Mc- 
Donnell & Miller, Inc., Chicago; John 
R. Kelly, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Chicago; William Petersen, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Indianapolis; 
Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York; A. T. Prosser, Ward Baking 
Co., New York; William Scharing, 
Brown Instrument Co., Chicago; 
James Short, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Chicago; Larry Singleton, Brown In- 
strument Co., Chicago; Richard 
Skarin, Petersen Oven Co., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill.; R. G. Sutherin, Read- 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., and F. 
G. Youngdahl, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Enrollments for the course still 
are open, with bakery firms in many 
parts of the country represented 
among the applications already re- 
ceived. 

The program will include the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Importance of maintenance, effects 
of (good and bad) maintenance on 
finished products, types of lubricants, 
drawing and diagram interpretations, 
maintenance of flour handling and 
mixing equipment, maintenance of 
fermentation and proof boxes, or- 
ganization of maintenance shops, fil- 
ing systems and machine records, 
check systems and lubrication sched- 
ules, preventive maintenance, main- 
tenance of makeup equipment, safe- 
ty in the bakery, principles of re- 
frigeration, elements of electricity, 
electrical controls, maintenance of 
baking equipment, principles of air 
conditioning, motor maintenance, 
boiler maintenance, demonstrations 
of electronic instruments, job sched- 
uling, maintenance of wrapping ma- 
chines, the use of manufacturers’ 
maintenance and operation manuals, 
temperatures and their effects upon 
doughs, material storage, mainte- 
nance of sanitation, safety, sanita- 
tion improving machinery for clean- 
ing, pan maintenance, personnel 
problems, floor maintenance and 
spare parts and storage bins. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRST MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will hold its first meeting of the sea- 
son at McCarthy’s Cafe, Sept. 26, R. 
M. Bates, secretary-treasurer, has an- 
nounced. 
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GMI VETERAN HONORED—E. W. Fierke, who retired from his sales posi- 
tion with General Mills, Inc., Sept. 1 after 42 years of service, was honored 
at a dinner Aug. 28 at the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis by a group of his 
friends in the baking and allied industries. He is shown above second from 
the left holding a fishing reel presented by the group. Also in the picture, 
left to right, are: Glenn R. Krueger, president of the central division of 


GMI, Chicago; J. 


M. Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, who served 


as toastmaster; E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Minneapolis, and John R. Mulli- 
ken, who replaced Mr. Fierke as district manager in Minneapolis. Mr. Fierke 
was also honored at a company dinner held Aug. 29 at the Minikahda Club 
at which the top officials of the company were present together with sales- 


men from Mr. Fierke’s territory. 


E. W. Fierke Retires from GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS —E. W. Fierke, 
Minneapolis district manager, gen- 
eral flour, for General Mills, Inc., has 
announced his retirement, effective 
Sept. 1, after 42 years with the firm 
and its predecessor. 

He joined the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in 1910, a day after his gradua- 
tion from Hamline University, St. 
Paul, and now is leaving behind a 
record in training and guiding young 
salesmen. Mr. Fierke was in city 
sales for nine months after joining 
the firm. He then moved to Terre 
Haute, Ind.; became assistant branch 
manager at Indianapolis; returned to 
Minneapolis, and in 1914 became 
branch manager at Los Angeles. 

During his three years on the West 


Coast all of the company’s flour dis- 
tributed in that area was milled at 
Buffalo, and shipped through the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. Fierke enlisted in the army in 
1917 and was released as a first lieu- 
tenant in 1919 after a year in France. 
He rejoined the company at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and in 1928 he took 
charge of the newly created Twin 
Cities sales office. 

He has been particularly interested 
in plans and projects of baker and 
allied groups. He served as president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry in 1945-46 and 
has been active in committee work 
with both baker and allied trades 
organizations. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education for the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, recently taught 
in a three weeks’ series of courses in 
educational procedures for Naval 
ROTC officers at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dr. English, who holds the 
rank of lieutenant in the naval re- 
serve, aided in the preparation of the 
Manual for Navy Instructors. 

cs 

George Garnatz, director of the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
spent the week of Aug. 25 in Minne- 
apolis on business. 


R. F. Stalick, district sales man- 
ager in the Rocky Mountain area for 
the last four and one half years for 
the Nationa! Biscuit Co., has been 
transferred to New York City as ac- 
count executive, according to Lee S. 
Bickmore, vice president for sales. 
Mr. Stalick has been with Nabisco 
for 25 years and has been in charge 
of the seven branches at Denver and 


Pueblo, Colo.; Pocatello, Idaho; Salt 


Lake City, Utah; Amarillo, Texas; 
Albuquerque, N.M., and <I] Paso, 
Texas. 

* 


The annual special train sponsored 
each year by the Denver Post carry- 
ing business, professional and men in 
civic offices to the opening of Chey- 
enne, Wyo.’s, Frontier Days celebra- 
tion this year carried the following 
members of the baking industry: C. F. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
and president of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Roger Knight, Jr., 
Campbell-Sell Baking Co.; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., and 
Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier’s Bak- 
ery Service, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 


Egon Louis Marhoefer was married 
to Joan Helen Loew Aug. 25 in Pitts- 
burgh, where the couple will reside 
following a honeymoon in Bermuda. 
Mr. Marhoefer is associated in busi- 


ness with his father, Louis Marhoefer, 
owner of the Bold Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Marhoefer Baking Co., 
Altoona. 

a 


Gerald .Boeldt, with Roselyn Bak- 
eries, Indianapolis, since 1947, has 
been named vice president and assist- 
ant general manager. He is a 1951 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Baking in Chicago. 


Samuel S. Watters, Sr., and his 
wife will celebrate their golden wed- 
ding anniversary Sept. 10. Mr. Wat- 
ter; is president of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, and a long-time 
civic leader in East Liberty. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Willis of Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, were so well pleased 
with Florida after spending a vaca- 
tion in Cocoa, Fla., that they pur- 
chased property on the ocean front 
and plan to build a home. Mr. Willis 
is president of Federal Bake Shops. 


Jack Wilson has closed his bakery 
in Rivieria Beach, Fla., for a month 
and has enrolled for a post graduate 
course at the Adolph Zenker School 
of Cake Decorating in Chicago. 


Arthur C. Ebinger, president of the 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, has 
been elected president of the Flat- 
bush Boys Club. For the past two 
years he has been first vice president 
of the organization, and has been ac- 
tive in community youth groups for 
many years. 


Augustus M. Wessels, Tasty Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, was recently 
elected to another term as treasurer 
of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia. 


Gordon B. Rockafellow, treasurer 
and secretary of the Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, IIl., is chair- 
man of the industry conferences 
committee for the 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Controllers Institute, to 
be held Oct. 5-8 in the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. At a special 
industry conference of controllers of 
companies in the foods, beverages and 
allied products fields, J. A. McBride, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer of Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, will serve as chairman. 


Edward R. Johnson, secretary of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn., was 
on vacation the week of Aug. 25-30. 
He took his son to football training 
cemp at Tallahassee, Fla., where the 
son planned to enroll in the four-year 
course of baking science and manage- 
ment at Florida State University. 


e 
J. F. Weir, vice president in charge 
of sales, General Baking Co., New 


York, has returned from a vacation 
with his family in Pennsylvania. 
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J. H. FRIEND RESIGNS 


NEW YORK—tThe resignation of 
J. H. Friend, vice president of Inter- 
national Paper Co. and general man- 
ager of its Southern Kraft division, 
has been announced by John H. 
Hinman, president. Mr. Friend will 
continue to serve as a member of the 
board of directors and will be avail- 
able in a consultant capacity on spe- 
cial projects. Succeeding Mr. Friend 
as general manager of the Southern 
Kraft division will be Erling Riis, 
vice president and assistant general 
manager. 
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Fred H. Wendorf 


FRED H. WENDORF, 45, 
DIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fred H. Wen- 
dorf, 45, sales manager of the bak- 
ery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, died of a heart attack 
at his home Aug. 25. Only about a 
month ago he was named to his 
present post, in which he handled 
sales advertising and promotional ac- 
tivities east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Wendorf was born in West 
Point, Neb., attended public school 
there, worked as a bakery employee 
and was graduated from Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. In 
1932 he joined Pillsbury as salesman. 
He also did bakery production serv- 
ice work. 

In 1934 Mr. Wendorf was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh bulk branch 
as a bakery flour salesman. In 1939 
he became manager of the branch, 
and in 1941 he was named division 
manager. He entered the navy in 
1942 and was released in December, 
1945, as a lieutenant commander. 

He rejoined Pillsbury as bakery 
products sales manager in Richmond, 
Va., and in 1946 was named South- 
west regional manager, bulk product 
sales, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. In 1950 Mr. Wendorf was ap- 
pointed director of bakery merchan- 
dising and sales promotion for Pills- 
bury. 
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JOHN R. MULLIKEN IN 
NEW GMI SALES POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—John R. Mulliken 
has been named district manager of 
the General Mills, Inc., Twin City 
bakery sales office in Minneapolis. 
He assumed his new duties Sept. 1. 

The appointment, announced by G. 
R. Krueger, president of General 
Mills central division, fills a vacancy 
created by the Sept. 1 retirement of 
E. W. Fierke. Mr. Fierke had served 
with General Mills more than 42 
years. 

Mr. Mulliken joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co., one of General Mills 
predecessors, in 1923 as sales reco? 
clerk. Soon promoted to salesman 1 
the Twin City branch, he was later 
transferred to Boston, then back t0 
Minneapolis. With the transfer 0 
the company’s sales activities to Chi 
cago, he moved to that city and later 
to Milwaukee. In 1940, he was a> 
pointed supervisor in the Twin City 
office. 
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FISHING PARTY—Shown above are the members of a fishing party which 
recently caught 75 good-sized fish off Fire Island in an outing of bakers and 
allied representatives in the New York area. Left to right in the back row 
are John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills, New York; Emil Fink, Fink 
Baking Corp.; George Rosenthal, Abbott Baking Co.; H. Green of the 
Marseillaise French Bakeries; Dr. Gene Stollerman (Harry Miller’s son-in- 
law); and William D. Bleier, baking consultant. In the front row are Louis 
Ycre, of the Marseillaise firm; Joseph Zwecker, Fink Baking Corp.; Harry 
Miller, Miller Bakeries, and Henry Koref, E. Koref & Sons. 





INDIANA BAKERS OUTING 
ELECTS RICHARD WORLAND 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana 
Bakers Assn. held its summer confer- 
ence and golf party at Indianapolis 
Aug. 10-11 with the business sessions 
being held at the Lincoln Hotel, be- 
ginning Aug. 10 at 10 a.m. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to study: the 
new bread standards law. 

A noon luncheon was held to which 
all bekers and allied tradesmen were 
invited. After the luncheon Tim Sulli- 
van, commissioner of the food and 
drug department under the Indiana 
State Board of Health, was present 


to explain the Indiana law as it’ tied. 
in with the federal act and how it ° 


would be enforced in his state. 


He explained to the bakers that 
when they complied with the federal 
regulations then they also would be 
complying with the state law because 
the Indiana Pure Food Law gave the 
State Board of Health the authority 
to adopt the federal standards and 
said this has been done. 


After the bread standards session 
the meeting divided into two different 
sections, bakers having an executive 
meeting and the allied men having a 
session of their own. At the execu- 
tive session the following officers were 
elected: president, Richard Worland, 
Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind.; vice 
president, Thomas A. Gilgrist, Sweet- 
heart Bakeries, Indianapolis; treas- 
urer, Jack Graves, Graves Bakery, W. 
La Fayette, Ind., and secretary-man- 
ager, Charles P. Ehlers, 2236 E. Mich- 
igan St., Indianapolis. s 

On Aug. 11, the bakers and allied 
men met at the beautiful Lake Shore 
Country Club, Indianapolis, where 
they enjoyed their golf game and a 
fine chicken dinner served in the eve- 
ning. The following winners were an- 
nounced: 

Bakers: 1st low gross, 71, Carl 
Brooks, Brooks Bakery, Indianapolis; 
2nd low gross, 85, Jess Dietzen, Diet- 
zen's Bakery, Kokomo, Ind.; 3rd low 
gross, 89, Al Petry, Crown Bakery, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Allied: Ist low gross, 76, Werner 
Noonan, Lockwood Pan Co., Cincin- 
nati; 2nd low gross, 79, William Leh- 
man, Jr., Tennant & Hoyt Co., Bre- 
men, Ind.; 3rd low gross, tied, 83, Bob 


Graham, Rodney Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Jim V. Pater, General 
Fibre Products Corp., Brooklyn. 
APPOINTED BY SHELLMAR 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — The 
Shellmar Products Corp. has appoint- 
ed W. R. Ejichelberger to the post 
of general sales manager: of. its flex- 
ible packing division, with héadquar- 
ters here. He is a former. member of 
the firm of Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates, management consultants of 
Cleveland. In his new duties he will 
report to Robert L. Lee, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Shellmar’s 
flexible packaging division. Shellmar’s 
has also announced the appointment 
of’ Edward C. Crowley to the position 
of manager of Shellmar de Mexico. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
THIRD SUMMER OUTING 


MILWAUKEE. — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., with the coopera- 
tion of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Assn., will hold its 
third annual golf tournament and 
summer outing at Lake Lawn Resort, 
Delavan, Wis., Sept. 15, Fred Laufen- 
burg, secretary of the bakers’ associa- 
tion, has announced. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen desir- 
ing to make a week-end of the event 
will be able to obtain reservations at 
the resort for Saturday and Sunday 
preceding the outing itself. 

Program details are being complet- 
ed by Mr. Laufenburg with the as- 
sistance of the allied trades outing 
committee consisting of Ray Pincz- 
kowski, Ph. Orth Co., and Carl F. 
Meyer, correspondent for The Ameri- 
can Baker, and secretary-treasurer of 
the allied trades. 


Featuring the day will be the golf 
tournament for bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen with awards going to win- 
ners of several events being planned. 
Nongolfers will have at their disposal 
a wide range of entertainment and 
events, several for prizes. These 
awards, plus attendance prizes to be 
drawn for at the banquet in the eve- 
ning, will be provided by the allied 
trades from an “outing fund” to 
which firms and individuals are con- 
tributing. 














275 ATTEND OUTING OF 
CHICAGO BAKERS GROUP 


CHICAGO—W. R. Reid, Jr., Rain- 
bow Bread Co., Chicago, edged out 
Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill, in the an- 
nual golf battle for the President’s 
Cup at the second outing of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago at Elmhurst 
Country Club, Chicago, Aug. 19. 


Mr. Reid shot a low net of 68 to take 
the honor. Mr. Brown already had 
a leg up on the cup by scoring low 
in the first outing of the season June 
17. However, both golfers came off 
with top golf prizes in the latest 
tourney. 

Around 275 club members and 
guests attended the outing, and par- 
ticipated in the good fellowship, 
Keno and horseshoes, besides golf. A 
total of 120 prizes was given. Lloyd 
A. Mackenroth, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, was the lucky winner 
of a large-screen television set. The 
TV presentation made it possible for 
the Bakers Club to sport a new set 
for its clubroom. 


The weather cooperated perfectly 
for the all-day outdoor affair, mak- 
ing it possible for dinner to be served 
on the lawn. James Henderson, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp., Chicago, president 
of the organization, presided at the 
dinner. The entertainment committee 
was roundly applauded. This com- 
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mittee was made up of Robert Rick, 
Eagle Baking Co., Chicago; Leonard 
B. Weislow, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., and Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago. Don Copell, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
received a traveling bag for having 
come the farthest to attend the frolic. 
Part of the festivities included the 
presentation of mementoes to those 
members having birthdays during 
July and August. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR TALK ON CAKES 


PITTSBURGH — Ernest Gysegem, 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi, president 
of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at the August meeting. The pro- 
gram committee was headed by Er- 
nest Guentert, Guentert Bakery, 
Braddock, with Harry Thorn, Baer- 
Stewart Co., co-chairman. 

Henry Leckenbusch, bakery techni- 
cian, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., New York office, was introduced 
by Mr. Guentert. A large display of 
up-side-down cakes and other bakery 
merchandise was shown, and T. Lanis, 
tri-state representative of Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., distribut- 
ed formulas of many items displayed. 

A new formula for chocolate fudge 
icing which had been tested during 
the humid, hot days of the past sum- 
mer was discussed. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 10—Vermont Bakers Assn., 
Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vt., sec., 
Jack Hartman, 7-11 Merchants Row, 
Swanton, Vt. 


Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 20-21—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Missoula, Mont.; sec., Alex 
Stepanzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Mis- 
soula, Mont, 


Oct. 14-16 — National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Dr. E. L. Holmes, 367 
Couch Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 22-25—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., William B. Powell, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 26-28—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ho- 
tel Sinton; Sec., Al Wohlleb, 1814 
Greenwood, Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

April 10-11— Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 


Assn.; Jung Hotel. New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Blég., New Orleans 12, La. 


- April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 

ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 
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W. E. Long Co. Plans 
Cost Conference in 


Chicago Nov. 17-18 


CHICAGO —A special conference 
for bakery accountants and office 
managers will be sponsored by the 
W. E. Long Co. at the La Salle Hotel 
in Chicago, Nov. 17-18. 

The purpose of the meeting, says 
A. T. Downie, director of the Long 
company’s control Givision, is to “help 
the baker achieve the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency in the management of 
the bakery’s business affairs. Man- 
agement policies are influenced by 
and frequently based on the facts and 
figures furnished by the accountant. 
The more effective the accountant 
and the office manager become, the 
more they can contribute to the so- 
lution of management’s problems.” 

Subjects of special importance to 
bakery accounting are to be present- 
ed in the two days of instruction and 
discussion. They include account 
classification and beekkeeping as they 
apply to the baking industry and 
short-cut methods in bookkeeping, 
relatively new to industry. 

Taxes and insurance will be dis- 
cussed by specialists. The interpre- 
tation and use of the Long com- 
pany’s comparative cost report will 
also be studied. 

At the accounting conference, the 
major causes of waste and inefficiency 
in bakery operation, along with sound 
procedures for their correction, will 
be thoroughly studied. 
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KENWOOD CAKE OPENS 
PLANT IN LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES — Safeway Stores 
most determined challenge to the 
housewives of southern California and 
Arizona in the field of bakery com- 
petition is to be found in its new Ken- 
wood Cake Co. plant. The plant will 
supply 346 Safeway stores with more 
than 30 varieties of cakes. 

The plant is built on the idea that 
mass production and mechanization 
can enable the Safeway stores to of- 
fer housewives better baked goods 
and for less than they can be pro- 
duced at home. 

The Kenwood plant is another unit 
in the intensive development on the 
Safeway industrial tract in southwest 
Los Angeles. It adjoins the Fairfax 
bread plant, with its 6,000 lb. hr. ca- 
pacity. 

In seeking the housewives’ patron- 
age, Safeway’s Kenwood plant is 
bidding with the ultra in sanitation. 
The plan is equipped with a vast 
ventilation system to keep the air 
fresh and moving throughout. 

Manager Alois Welzenbach declares 
that the new plant will further ex- 
emplify the Safeway slogan: Distribu- 
tion without waste. The plant is div- 
ided into three units of storage, pro- 
duction, and shipping. Employees’ fa- 
cilities for personal comfort and eat- 
ing are excellent. 

This plant is the fourth unit in the 
Kenwood Cake Co. setup, other units 
being located at Denver, Kansas City, 
and Washington, D.C. The Los An- 
geles plant has 32,000 sq. ft. and has 
begun operations with nearly 100 em- 
ployees. 
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AIB ALUMNI TO MEET 

WASHINGTON—A short business 
session and long social hour will be 
held for the benefit of all American 
Institute of Baking alumni attending 
the 1952 convention of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc. The get-together, 
according to Potomac States AIB 
Alumni chapter president Ralph B. 
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Fagaly, Standard Brands, Inc., Wash- 
ington, will be held in his room at 
the Natural Bridge Hotel, 5 p.m., Sat- 
urday, Sept. 19. The chapter is also 
sponsoring the showing, during the 
convention’s business session Satur- 
day morning, of the colored slide 
film, “A Trip Through the New AIB.” 
Explanatory comments will be made 
by Mr. Fagaly during the showing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HEAR TALK ON APPLES 


PITTSBURGH —L. A. Weidman, 
bakery technician, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., was introduced as the speak- 
er on “Apples in Baked Goods,” by 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., program 
chairman, at the Sept. 3 meeting of 
the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club. 

“Use apples to make pies of supe- 
rior flavor now that the apple sea- 
son is here,” he said. “Buy enough of 
the delicious Rambos for a three 
months’ supply, and garnish hand- 
some profits with less work from the 
many fine, appealing baked products 
you can make from apples.” 

Jules J. Bauer, Stallings Co., Mc- 
Keesport, president, welcomed as new 
members Edward Alexander, Henry 
& Henry, Buffalo, N.Y., and Howard 
Baier, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The following present and past 
presidents were appointed as a nomi- 
nating committee to submit names 
for the annual election of officers: 
Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, chairman; Jules’ Bauer, 
Stallings Co.; James Azzara, Rhea 
Baking Co.; P. Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth 
Bakery; Gustave Braun, retired bak- 
ery owner, and Car! Sindel, Ertl Bak- 
ery. 

The recent death of a club member, 
John Ertl, Ertl Baking Co., brought 
a moment of silent prayer, and a 
resolution on his passing was sent to 
his family. Otto Scheuermann, mem- 
ber of the faculty of South High, 
Baking division, for some time, was 
congratulated on his devoting his full 
time now to the new retail bakery 
he has opened. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS CAKE FIRM 
BUILDING NEW PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Construction has 
started here on a new building for 
Gladness Bakeries, 26-year-old Min- 
neapolis wholesale cake firm, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Melvin 
R. Olmen, president. 

The one story building will occupy 
a 100,000 sq. ft. tract of land and 
will contain 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, It will be of concrete and steel 
construction. 

Completion 
cember. 














is scheduled by De- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE THAN 100 AT 
PITTSBURGH OUTING 


PITTSBURGH—More than 100 at- 
tended the summer outing of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, 
held Aug. 19 at the South Hills Coun- 
try Club. Ben Peoples, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. 
Lloyd Co., were chairmen. Frank An- 
drews, Stover & Andrews, club presi- 
dent, presided at the dinner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
BAKERS PLAN PARTY 


MAUMEE, OHIO—The Northwest- 
ern Ohio Bakers Assn.- will hold its 
Fall Jamboree Sept. 27 at the Lucas 
County Fairgrounds. Members are 
advised to wear old clothes. The pro- 
gram includes “round and square” 
dancing, as well as refreshments. 
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AT MINNESOTA BAKERS OUTING—Carl Bergquist (right), Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, is shown above being congratulated on his election 
as chairman of next year’s Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tournament and 
Play Day. Shaking his hand is Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul, 
who served as head of the committee which arranged the 1952 outing held 
Aug. 5 at Golden Valley Golf Club just outside Minneapolis. The smiling man 
in the middle is the golfer who shot the best game at the Aug. 5 affair. He is 
Steve Treacy, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, who won the 
low gross prize with a 78. 





“GOOD LUCK SUCH CRUST’—With these words, lettered on a cake 
decorated with anchors and other nautical symbols, General Mills, Inc., ex- 
pressed best wishes for success of the speed boat, Such Crust IV, entered in 
the Gold Cup races at Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9. Ralph S. Herman, (center) 
manager of General Mills’ bakery sales service department, presented the 
cake to the boat’s owners, Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Schafer, when they stopped 
in Minneapolis enroute to Seattle. Mr. Schafer (left) is president of Schafer’s 
Bakeries, Inc., of Detroit, Kalamazoo, and Lansing, Mich. He is a veteran of 
Gold Cup competition, which brings together the world’s fastest hydroplanes 
in the unlimited power classification. 





* ‘%, oy x & E. * 


Bros., Inc., Chicago, is 
shown above as he acts as major domo of the steak barbecue during 

recent August golf tournament and outing held by the Bakers Club of Chicag® 
at Elmhurst Country Club. Mr. Burny was in charge of this portion of the 
packed program, assisted by M. D. Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago 
About 275 members and guests attended the event. (See story on page 75.) 


OVERSEES BARBECUE—George Burny, Burny 
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LUNCH BOX STORY—Shown (left to right) in WIT'MJ-TV studio, Milwaukee, 
are Larry Clark, master of ceremonies; Ellen H. Semrow, director of the 
consumer service department, American Institute of Baking, and Breta 


Griem, WITMJ-TV home economist. 





Lunch Box Story 
Told on Milwaukee 
TV Station by AIB 


MILWAUKEE — The “Lunch Box 
Story” was told on Breta Griem’s 
program “New Ideas in Food” on 
WTMJ-TV here, in a demonstration 
by Ellen H. Semrow, director of the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking, re- 
cently. 

The demonstration was seen not 
only by the regular program viewers, 
but also by visitors at the opening 
day of the Wisconsin State Fair to 
which it was telecast into the sta- 
tion’s viewing room on the fair 
grounds. 

In her demonstration, Mrs. Semrow 
used flip cards showing five types of 
carried lunches, and then prepared 
the foods to go into them, including 
various types of sandwiches. The 
story told on the program was of 
the box lunches for: the elementary 
school pupil; the high school boy; the 
laboring man; the white collar girl, 
and for those on a reducing diet. In 
each group, the emphasis was on 
bread, and the demonstration tech- 
niques as used by Mrs. Semrow and 
WTMJ-TV home economist Breta 
Griem, pointed up the variety 
breads, as well as enriched, and their 
value in lunch box preparation to 
avoid monotony. In addition to the 
sandwiches, other bakery foods in- 
cluded in the demonstration were: 
doughnuts, Danish pastry, jelly roll 
and cookies. Larry Clark of WTMJ- 
TV was master of ceremonies for the 
program. As a viewer check, the con- 
sumer service booklet, Sandwiches 
Around-the-Clock, was offered three 
times on the show. 

Notice of the telecast was sent by 
the institute to Milwaukee and other 
Wisconsin members of the Bakers of 
America Program, so that they might 
be able to view it, and call the atten- 
tion of their customers to it. 

Following the hour long program, 
Mrs. Semrow and Ruth Clarke, the 
institute's test kitchen supervisor, 
visited the Wisconsin State Bakers 
Assn, exhibit in the dairy building at 
the fair, which was in charge of Fred 
faufenbure, secretary of the associa- 

ion. 


At the invitation of Mrs. Griem, 


another AIB show will be telecast 
early in November when Mrs. Sem- 
row will give a demonstration on 
poultry stuffing, telling of special 
handling techniques recommended as 
a result of the research work which 
the institute has been doing on this 
subject. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS GROUP 
PLANS GOLF PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Baker-Allied Athletic Club has sched- 
uled its annual golf tournament and 
dinner at the Westwood Hills Golf 
Club Sept. 17. Teeing off time is be- 
tween noon and 2 p.m. 

Reservations are being taken by 
William Fife, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Morrey Norton, Bloomington 
Bakery, is president of the organ- 
ization. 
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Canadian Baking Industry Group 
Issues Challenge on Enrichment 


TORONTO—A challenge to those 
who persist in distorting the value of 
bread as an article of diet has been 
issued by Canada’s National Council 
of the Baking Industry. An invitation 
has gone out to the bread committee 
of the 13,000 member Canadian Con- 
sumers Assn. to meet with represen- 
tative bakers in order to arrive at 
the true facts and to reach a proper 
understanding in connection with nu- 
tritional matters as they affect the 
breadstuffs industry. 

The association, under the leader- 
ship of Dorothy Walton, president, 
has done excellent work in raising 
food standards in Canada but the 
bakers feel that lack of knowledge is 
leading officials into some cardinal 
errors as far as bread is concerned. 
Because enrichment is to be intro- 
duced into Canada effective Jan. 1, 
1953, it is vital to the interests of 
the baking and milling industries that 
any misconceptions in the public mind 
should be corrected at once. Other- 
wise, its effectiveness as a selling 
point and a check on declining per 
capita consumption will be lost. 


Allegation Sparks. Reply 

The decision to clear the air was 
made when Mrs. Walton was quoted 
in the newspapers as warning consu- 
mers that the term “enriched” meant 
a white flour from which the natural 
vitamins had been milled and which 
were being replaced for the most 
part by synthetic vitamins. She add- 
ed, “We in the association have al- 
ways maintained that the natural 
vitamin is best and that it is a pity 
that consumers in the U.S. and Can- 
ada have encouraged the use of a 
white flour which has had most of the 
vitamins milled out of it and that 
now, in the interest of a socalled ‘im- 
proved’ loaf it is. necessary to put 
them back synthetically.” 

Mrs. Walton declared that the orig- 
inal vitamins might be obtained in 
Canada-Approved Vitamin B flour 








EIGHT-FOOT LOAF—An 8-ft. loaf of French bread was: baked by the 
Hanscom Baking Corp., New York, for the dual celebration of the opening of 
Les Miserables at the Rivoli Theater and the 150th anniversary of Victor 
Hugo’s birth. Shown above are Frederick Klein, on the right, head of the 
Hanscom special orders department; his assistant, John Schmucky, and the 
“Spirit of France,” Miss Madeleine Anstett. The Victor Hugo anniversary 
was celebrated at the Statue of Liberty Aug. 13 when the bread was given as 
a symbolic token of the French love of liberty which instigated their gift of 
the statue, Later the loaf was in front of the theater with Warren Austin, 
American delegate to the U.N. and other officials present at the slicing. 
The loaf weighed about 50 Ib. It was made by the regular Hanscom bakers, 
using a special 8-ft. peel to slide it in and out of the oven. 


and the white or whole wheat bread 
made from it. She added that this 
flour had almost gone off the market 
because of the lack of consumer ac- 
ceptance and the antipathy shown by 
millers and bakers to its manufac- 
ture. It did not receive the promotion 
by the industry that the other types 
of bread did and consequently con- 
sumers were not stimulated by it, she 
stated. 

In a 2,500 word letter Arthur May, 
managing director of the national 
council, has replied to Mrs. Walton’s 
statements. He pointed out to her 
that it had been proved in every con- 
sumer test that the public preferred 
white bread and because of this bak- 
ers made bread as white as possible 
to satisfy the demand. 

Enrichment, Mr. May declared, was 
regarded by bakers as an important 
possible defense against the contin- 
ued attacks of food faddists who keep 
harping on the fact that some nutri- 
ents are lost in milling wheat into 
white flour and who use this fact to 
damn white flour. He claimed, how- 
ever, that it was completely accurate 
to describe white flour to which nu- 
trients have been added as enriched 
because those nutrients were never in 
white flour. 


Synthesis Defended 

Questioning the statement that na- 
tural vitamin was best, Mr. May 
stated that there was no difference 
between a natural vitamin and a syn- 
thetic one. Until synthetically pro- 
duced riboflavin was identical with 
natural riboflavin it was not ribo- 
flavin at all. Niacin was either niacin 
or not, Thiamine was either thiamine 
or not, and in his opinion it made no 
difference whether those nutrients 
were obtained in their natural state 
or produced by synthesis. Dealing with 
the point that the public did not react 
favorably to the terms synthetic or 
artificial, due to a lack of knowledge, 
Mr. May quoted the analogy of syn- 
thetic rubber which, while so de- 
scribed was not synthetic in the true 
sense because the product of wartime 
merely had the characteristics of rub- 
ber. 


Mr. May also made an emphatic 
denial of the accusation that the 
millers and bakers had shown anti- 
pathy towards Canada Approved 
bread and he stressed that it was 
the lack of consumer acceptance, 
pointed out by Mrs. Walton, that 
killed the trade. When this bread first 
made its appearance during the war 
it was given nationwide and sustained 
publicity. The public did not react 
favorably and continued to exercise a 
preference for whiter breads. Both 
the milling and baking industries 
tried in every reasonable way to 
make it the standard bread of 
Canada. 

It was the public that rejected it 
and they rejected it because of color, 
Mr. May said. Nevertheless, the mill- 
ers will supply the flour to anyone 
who orders it. He added, however, 
that experience over a 10-year period 
has taught them that the public pre- 
ferred whiter breads. 

In some respects, Mr. May pointed 
out, enriched bread will be better nu- 
tritionally than either Canada Ap- 
proved or whole wheat bread. Rough- 
ly speaking, enriched flour contains 
about the same amount of iron as 
whole wheat bread, twice as much 
riboflavin, about the same amount of 
thiamine and slightly less niacin. 
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BAKING eae ss at | Reports Win Awards 
q sige F — NEW YORK—From the 5,000 cor- 
, o- te poration annual reports for 1951 rat- 
HELPS a ed in the 12th annual survey, nine 
oe a baking companies and 12 milling 
- Be oat CS companies are being cited with “Mer- 
it Award” certificates by Weston <a 
Baking Publications: —s aeenies 9 Bn et ag - + 7 
port Survey for ‘Financia orld,” 
EXHIBITION —— ; a By L. O. Smith which will celebrate its golden anni- Advertisements in this department are 
akers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade cent Cet 3. Se 4 ~~ magne as sage gee | charge, $2.25. 
by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work Th < kir : fi ¥ +2 re can oar Sena tar manana ed oe 
which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are soli tl “ «Sw ue Manga ss Acocno = ~~ to office of publication. 
looking for. $4.50 Baking Co.; Genes Baking Co.; be ‘accepted ‘tor 10¢ “per word, $1.30 
; 2 ” min 2 20 
PIE ne 7 en By Monroe —— Strause Hathaway Bakeries, Inc.; Langen- Sava sentie. Diosiay Want Ads rs 
ep- y-step etal s in producing pies of the very dorf United Bakeries, Inc.; National per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- Biscuit Co.; Omar, Inc.; Sunshine cash with order. 
— for ey different pies are included, with = Biscuit Co. and Weston (George), + ’ + 
variations orf some. e Ltd. 
EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond The milling firms are: Arcady HELP WANTED 
Executives of different qualities of mind and pro- Farms Milling Co.; Centennial Flour- . 
cedure are required for business, voluntary association, ing Mills Co.; Central Soya Co; waxuracruxui’s REPRESENTATIVE 
government and military. The book takes up the subject Froedtert Corp.; General Mills, Inc.; to sell our complete ‘oe —— 
under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four International Milling Co.; Ogilvie Ca on a 
sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. he Pierson Ltd.; Pillsbury Mills, 
250 pages of good material for executives that will help ne.; Russell-Miller Milling Co.; the 
to avoid false starts, pick right kind of subordinates, ctc. © Mfg. Co., and the Stand- aetna FOR SALE 
$6.00 ard Milling Co. gp ge ge cea 
SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN The stockholder reports of these “S\’iougn troughs, drop sides, $195 sack 
By Fred DeArmond companies thus have become candi- <e a — — oe Jumbe 
A new publication written especially for the route dates for the final judging, and one elias aieh seniean tee; aimee 
salesman and managers interested in this method of will be selected for a “Best of In- 4 Pocket Divider, $250; Union Rounder, 
distribution. $3.50 dustry” award and presented with = fic" Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington Ave, 
DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry a bronze “Oscar of Industry” at the - Minneapolis, Minn. 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, Financial World Annual Report 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- Awards Banquet Oct. 28, 1952, in the EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Stat- | 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 Ry nee York. 7 sera ago bg FOR SALE — BAKERY EQUIPMENT— 
ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” ea nnn te rch fac the test , Soil No S160, used only ‘three yeas 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his cul 0. won e trophy or t e st large Champion Mixer, Flour and Water 
: aise ; r “ report in the baking industrial clas- Scale and Sifter, all automatic; Faulds 
creative designing and master a classic technique, this sihentien ond Generel Willie ta the 40-pan Oven in good condition, over- 
135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- milling category gy ogy hananely Scakeus; “iad” aan 
ing and design. $4.50 Y 4% "x94", 4%"x13%"; and pr a 
SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY __By Walter Bachman rer narnia Firth Ave, Antigo, Wis Telephone’sl. 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas Russell-Miller 
for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the Notes Birthday 7 
finished article. $9.00 pS : 
= MODERN BAKERY, TUCSON, ARIZ.—ONE 
THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist hinvonger-p Sip isig® N.D. — rape of the fastest growing cities’ in the South 
: : : ‘ vation 2, - Gry cli b 
_Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- | ere eae Russell. Miller Mil. Particularly desirable for’ arthrities and 
cneten, Gis Was centels ainest Loey Sani, wm ox ti, chau its 70th poctnened om aban one § Suan aven ae pote 
sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- . _ ; r ae echy 8220.000. Nets better than $26,000 
tion to confectionery. ome | Ses eee See oe Price with Fea’ estate ¥4250,000,.on terms 
. = i Ss ’ . 00 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND servance, featuring a mill tour and ease available. Roy Drachman Realty 
J J “ <i Co., Exclusive Agent, Santa Rita Hotel 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE a John C. Summers dinner at the Rudolph Hotel, was Mezzanine, Tucson, Ariz.; Phone 30501. 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of headlined by the appearance of Gov E ‘ ; 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Norman Brunsdale, Mayor O. B Ja. Bux 
Sy . . : Bg ale, Ma - & NCING HOME STUDY CO 
Industriai Institute. A splendid guide to practical “ao cobson and Leslie F. Miller, president Announ on ue non 4 Practical bas 
: of Russell-Miller training. Good field for those with apt 
7. T w “4 . e . f 
FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD a _ Storck & Teague More than 100 Occident employees _ couie, paren hes ta the Bak. 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- from throughout Montana and North ing Industry.” National School, 
sota Press book, written after years of careful research Dakota were on hand. Of that num- 835 sy 4 Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
by two men in close connection with the flour milling ber, 30—whose combined total of ee ae 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, service with the company exceeds 
dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 1,000 years—were paid special trib- 
diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical de- ute by both Gov. Brunsdale and Mr. CELLOPHANE BAGS 
velopment of the milling industry, and the contributions Miller. We manufacture: plain or printed. 
of inventors and technicians follow and the final chapters From Russell-Miller’s home office in jm age omy a. | 
discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter Minneapolis, along with Mr. Miller Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
“Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, and _biblio- came a large group of top officials, Se Witte See See a, 5S 
graphical references of great value. $7.50 including many who started their 
7 Mi . careers with the company in North eke . 
Service Publications of The American Baker: Dakota or Montana. The group in- dren See It,” is dedicated to ger 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER __iBy A. J. Vander Voort cluded M. R. Devaney, chairman of oo — to ee oe Bey 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- the board; M. F. Mulroy, executive rece te — . a poesia 
pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. vice president; W. R. Heegaard, Mr. nan > ah r. S ena Th > Leama 
An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost Beggs and Mr. Bosard, vice presi- ‘ ~~ t _— eo 
as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 dents; E. S. Decker, secretary; Row- ye ain ueciatanin tae by 2 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES | !eY Miller, treasurer, and A.R. Helm, on een child-feedi ial 
director. ionally known child-feeding spec 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy ist to mothers of young children. It 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- ee eee er a eee features an ideal meal for pre-school 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can GMI Fil Shows children, common child-feeding prob- 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. ~—— lems and suggested solutions and 
. Food for Children menu planning and food preparation 
for health and efficiency, based on 
“Yes, indeed, meal times can be _ the basic 7 food groups. It ae 
ee happy: times—for the whole family— pared by General Mills’ film depart 
— Service “$e artment if we remember to look at food from ment for the company’s department 
O >) 2 Fr re) M he American Baker the child’s point of view.” These words of public service, under the technical 
R R 118 South Sixth Street conclude the narration of a new 16 supervision of Dr. Miriam E. Lowen- 
Minneapolis 2. Minnesota mm, color motion picture with sound berg, now head of the department of 
P " ty produced by General Mills, Inc. foods and nutrition, Pennsylvania 
The picture, entitled “Food as Chil- State College. 
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Uncompromising 


Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 











Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 








PEACOCK 

BIG ‘‘S”’ 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 
DOUGHBUSTER 








QS HELLABARGER’S.Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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3 Uniformity in flours 
requires constant 
laboratory testing 
and mill control. 





Nin . check 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 


rigid baking tests. 





For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
San 











Wun you buy AMERICAN FLOURS, 
you can be sure that you are getting the advantage of 
every modern development in milling technique and 
operating practice. Fine-quality wheat, large grain 
storage facilities, up-to-date milling equipment and 
methods . . . all contribute to the baking excellence of 
AMERICAN FLOURS. They are as modern as 
the newest planes that fly. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 





Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage : ; ‘ 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





ginning to pinch in many a bread bakery. 
And there is no sign of a let-up in this trend. 
Why not turn to I-H for help in combatting 
this profit-pinching problem? I-H flours have 
a quality that gives maximum bread produc- 
BREAD—Y our Best and tion with minimum shop trouble, .. . finer 

en oe loaf quality at the most economical cost per 
finished unit. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 





= ‘TODAY'S higher production costs are be- 
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i Ter Sat 
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0,50 





ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY * 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING +*© KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « Grand 7751 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details. 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience... skilled laboratories 
and staff ...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 
consultants ...to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
minimum. 





° ° ‘ DYOX 
Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him for flour maturing 


today for further details on the “Coordination Answer.” NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
“Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for uniform enrichment 
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